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PREFACE 


Tug title of this volume may seem to many reacers to par- 
take of presumption. It appears to be assuming that the trains 
of thought which are here set forth, are unfamiliar to any one 
but the writer—as if he claimed the right of first discoverer. 

Such was far from being his feeling as he wrote these pages. 
He knew from a long experience in the ministry, tnes any 
of the finer points of Scripture are passed over “unnoticed” 
by the generality of readers. Their very familiarity with 
that Book will often produce this result. They have been 
accustomed to its language from childhood, till they actually read 
it without the words producing any impression. ‘The writer 
has often tried the experiment upon those who are supposed 
to ‘search the Scriptures,” and found that many cf the points 
which he has here set forth had been entirely over.ooked. 

He contributes this volume, therefore, to the religious 
literature of the day, in the hope that in some cases it may 
be suggestive—that it may give a deeper insight into the 
meaning of Holy Writ, and perhaps teach its readers to look 
for more in its pages than they have hitherto been accustomed 
to expect. If, in any cases, it shall effect this object, his end _ 


will be answered, 
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Where it was practicable, he has given credit for any trains 
of thought which were suggested by other writers. In many 
cases, however, this was not possible. Many of the points 
set forth in this volume have been revolving in the writer’s 
mind for years. They were suggested long ago by some work 
(or, perhaps, mere newspaper article) he was reading, and the 
thoughts always remained, while their origin was forgotten, 
Sometimes, too, he made notes without referring to the author. 
It has become, therefore, at this late day, impossible for him 
to acknowledge his indebtedness, though he may, in some 
cases, be unconsciously using even the language of some writer 
whose name he has forgotten. 

The preparation of this volume for the press has carried 
with it a constant feeling of sadness. In September, 1865, 
during a walk, at Gardiner, with his lamented relative, the 
late Bishop (Burgess) of Maine,—the last he ever took in his 
company—the writer suggested to the Bishop the plan of this 
work, of which he was then thinking. He remembers how 
warmly his companion took up the idea and urged him to 
carry it into execution. He did so, expecting to submit it 
to the Bishop’s revision. But before these pages were finished, 
there was sorrow through the land, and within the shadow of 
his own church at Gardiner, his gifted relative was resting 
from his labors. Had he lived, to give the writer the benefit 
of his varied learning and refined taste, in the revision of this 
volume, it would have been much more worthy of the ap- 
proval of its readers, 


Heb. Chas. T, Murphy 


"625 PENNSYLVANIA AVE, 
SAN DIEGO, CAL, 
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THE 


UNNOTICED THINGS OF SCRIPTURE. 


I. 


THE EARLY ANNALS OF THE WORLD. 


N these ‘latter days,” when the world, worn-out 
and seared by the footsteps of time, seems hasten- 
ing to its end, it is pleasant to look back on its early 
years, when it came in its virgin purity from the hand 
of its Creator. We seem to be breathing an atmos- 
phere of freshness as we read the narrative of the 
gradual unfolding of nature into this fair earth about 
us, and the brief notices of the patriarchs who first 
lived upon its surface. 

But whence came these records? Whence did 
Moses derive the information with regard to events 
two thousand years before his day? ‘There were but 
three sources from which it could have come—from 
immediate divine revelation—from oral tradition, 
which was rendered more reliable by the longevity 
of men in those ages—and from pre-existing docu- 

1* 
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ments which had been handed down through different 
generations. It is probable, that all these three united. 
When Moses wrote the’ history of these early days, 
he compiled into one narrative the ancient documents 
received from the first fathers of the human race, 
enlarged by the traditions which perhaps had floated 
down without being reduced to writing, and his labors 
were guided by direct inspiration from on high. 

It is, however, the subject of these early documents 
that we would now bring forward, as we think the 
theory with regard to their existence seems most satis- 
factorily to account for the manner in which the first 
part of the Book of Genesis is written—its divisions, 
sometimes of a fragmentary character—and the abrupt 
transition from one subject to another. We know 
that there must have been ancient documents of the 
patriarchs existing in'an age much later than that of 
Moses, which since have perished. This is shown by 
the allusion of St. Jude to that remarkable prophecy 
of the Judgment by ‘‘Enoch, the seventh from 
Adam.” ‘This is given with a particularity of lan- 
guage which could hardly have been derived from 
mere oral tradition coming down three thousand 
years. 

The theory of pre-existent documents was first 
advanced by the celebrated Vitringa. He speaks of 
“scrolls and documents of the patriarchs preserved 
among the Israelites, and collected, digested, and 
arranged by Moses, and filled up wherein they were 
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defective.”* It was adopted by the most dis- 
tinguished Biblical critics, such as Calmet, Gleig, 
and in a later day by Jahn, the eminent Oriental 
Professor in the University of Vienna. He says:— 
‘<It is probable the history given by Moses in Genesis 
is derived principally from short memoranda and 
genealogical tables written by the patriarchs or their 
immediate descendants, and preserved by their pos- 
terity until the time of Moses.” His Introduction to 
the Old Testament, in which these views are brought 
out, was in 1827, translated from the German, with 
notes, by the Rev. Dr. Turner, Professor of Biblical 
Learning in the General Theological Seminary in 
New York, and the Rev. Dr. Whittingham, now 
Bishop of Maryland, who thus gave their indorsement 
to this theory. 

Jahn points out (as had been previously done by 
Astruc) the divisions of these documents as shown by 
their titles. For instance, after the account of the 
Creation, which could have been derived only from 
direct revelation, one of these documents begins at 
Genesis ii. 4, with the titlk—‘‘ These are the gene- 
rations of the heavens and of the earth when they were 
created,”—which gives the history of the new-formed 
earth and of the first family which lived upon it. 

At the end of the fourth chapter is the notice of 
Lamech, evidently the fragment of some document, 


* Observationes Sacra, Lib. 3. cap. iv.’ 
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and which “ presumes some things to be known by the 
original readers,”* of which we are ignorant. 

Then is inserted, Chap. v. 1, a genealogical table 
of the descendants of Adam, beginning :—“ This is the 
book of the generations of Adam.” In the same 
way, another is introduced, Chap. vi. 9, containing 
an account of the family of Noah and a history of the 
Deluge. At the tenth chapter begins another gene- 
alogical document of the descendants of Noah :—‘‘Now 
these are the generations of the sons of Noah,”—and 
at Chap. xi. 10, another of the descendants of Shem: 
—‘* These are the generations of Shem.” We can 
see from these instances the manner in which these 
ancient documents are introduced, and which Astruc 
considers to be twelve in number. 

Hebrew scholars have given the internal evidence 
in favor of this theory. They say, an argument can 
be drawn from the language itself—that there is a 
manifest change in these documents, that of the 
earlier fragments being barren and wanting copious- 
ness, but those of a later period, as the world had 
advanced, becoming richer and more flexible. Critical 
observation shows that the language in which these 
first documents is written is not the language of the 
days of Moses, any more than that of Chaucer could 
be compared with that of Tennyson. 

It has been shown, too, that in some of these docu- 


* Jahn’s Introduction, p. 307. 
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ments the term Yehovah is always used as the name of 
God, while others employ that of Elohim, thus mark- 
ing different usages in different periods of the world. 

Jahn too gives an argument derived from the 
manner in which these narratives are framed. He 
remarks that, as far down as the history of Abraham, 
there is something in the way in which thestory is told, 
which is characteristic of the most remote antiquity. 
All matters, even those which are least connected with 
the senses, are represented as they appear to the eyes 
and other senses.* 

We think, then, that this theory of the early annals 
gives a new interest to the Mosaic account.t Few 
probably in number were these ancient documents 
composed by the patriarchs during their simple and 
uncultivated lives and humble occupations. And 
these were chiefly genealogical, to trace the different 
branches of the first settlers of the world. Yet they 
were preserved during their pastoral days and through 
their degradation in Egypt. And when twenty-five 
centuries had rolled by since the Creation, and Moses 
sat down to write in one continuous narrative the 
history of the world to his own day, guided by the 
Holy Spirit, that no error should be incorporated, he 
arranged these fragments in their chronological order, 
and thus, in the words of the first dwellers upon this 
earth, we have the early annals of the world. 


* Introduction p. 207. 
¢ The arguments for this theory are well set forth in Rowlinson’s 


Bampton Lectures, for 1859, p. 60. 
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II. 


THE TRINITY IN CREATION. 


SINGLE verse—the first revelation to man— 
A condenses a statement of the Creation :—“ In the 
beginning God created the Heavens and the Earth.” 
Hebrew critics have decided that even in this brief 
notice—the first sentence which comes to us from the 
spiritual world—there is an intimation of the Trinity 
in Unity. 

The word here translated Gop, is Elohim, in the 
plural. In the Hebrew, the syllable zm represents the 
plural as the letter s does in English. Thus, cherub 
in the singular—cherubim in the plural. So also, 
seraph, seraphim. In this case, therefore, E/oh, a God 
—Elbim, the Gods. 

But the verb, translated made (bara), is in the singu- 
lar. It stands, therefore, “‘’The Gods (plural) made 
(singular) the world.” 

Why, then, is this curious grammatical structure in 
the first truth revealed to us? We know not, unless 
it is intended thus to connect the ideas both of plurality 
and unity with that of the Supreme Being. As it is, 
the two are combined, and the doctrine of a Trinity 
in Unity furnishes a solution of the difficulty, The 
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plural noun denotes the plurality of persons, while the 
singular verb joined to it denotes the unity of the God 
head. 

It is as when, in a later verse, God is represented as 
saying—‘ Let us make man.” How can we explain 
this except in the same way? It could not be the an- 
gels to whom he spake, for he «says—‘¢ Let us make 
man in our image, after our likeness.” And afterward 
it is added :—‘¢ God made man in His own image; in 
the image of God created He him.” 

And so the early Christians rendered it. Epiphanius 
says :—‘ This is the language of Gop to His Worp 
and Only Begotten, as all the faithful believe.” And 
St. Chrysostom, in his comments on this passage, thus 
concludes :—‘* Who was he to whom God said, Let us 
make man? Who else but He, the Angel of the 
Great Council, the Wonderful Counselor, the Mighty 
One, the Prince of Peace, the Father of the future 
age, the only begotten Son of God, the equal to his 
Father in essence, by whom all things were made. To 
Him it was said, let us make man.” 

So evident is this, indeed, in the very structure of 
the Hebrew words, that an eminent Jewish Rabbin, 
Simeon ben Joachi, has these remarkable words in his 
Commentary :—‘‘ Come and see the mystery of the 
word Elohim. There are three degrees, and each de- 
gree by itself alone, and yet, notwithstanding, they are 
all one and joined together in one, and are not divided 
from each other.” 
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III. 


THE IMAGE OF GOD. 


E are told —‘*God made manin His own image.” 


What does this mean? It is generally referred 
to God’s moral image—that He created man in that 
purity which was like His own nature—a birthright 
which he lost at the fall. 

But may there not be another signification? St. 
Paul, in writing to the Thessalonians, says :—‘‘ I pray 
God your whole spirit, and soul, and body, be preserved 
blameless unto the coming of our Lord Jesus Christ.” 
(v. 23.) This is the threefold division of man’s com- 
pound nature which is recognized by all writers. 

I. Zwwa, the Bopy—this material system, formed 
originally, from the dust, by God’s power, and the 
casket in which the immaterial part of man’s nature is 
contained, 

II. Lvyn, the ANIMAL souL—the seat of man’s 
earthly affections and passions, where love and anger 
and hatred have their origin, and which is the seat of 
sensations and appetites and propensities. 

III. Ivevya, the spirit. This is his immortal princi- 
ple—that which gives life to both body and soul— 
which will live on after the former has crumbled again 
to dust and the latter has ceased to exercise its func- 
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tions. This is the seat of the reasoning and thinking 
faculties, of all those qualities which mark man for an 
immortal.* 

If, then, this is man’s threefold nature, and the Su- 
preme Being is also Triune in His existence; is there 
not a marked significancy in the fact? May there not 
then be a deeper mystery than we commonly suppose 
in the manner in which we share in God’s image? 


* See upon 1 Thess. v. 25, the commentary of that eminent theolo- 
gian, Dr. Henry Hammond (in Patrick, Louth, and Whitby), He calls 
this the ancient and true philosophy; shows that all the noblest heathen 
philosophers held it, and also that those eminent Fathers of the Church, 
Clement, Origen, and Irenzus, were of the same opinion. He declares, 
too, that the conflict between the spirit and the flesh can not be understood 
without believing in an animal mind; and the governing power in us can 
not be comprehended except we suppose a spirit, an inferior animal soul, 
and a body—a tripartite existence in man. He furthermore shows how, 
because of following this mind of the flesh, the man is styled wuycxoc, 
the animal man; and the body, before the resurrection, is the “animal 
body,” as after it is the “ spiritual body."—Adams’ Christian Science, p. 
130. 

Archbishop Trench says: “It may be said that the oapxcxog and the 
wuytxog alike, in the language of Scripture, stand in opposition to the 
mvevattxo¢. Both epithets ascribe to him concerning whom they are 
predicated a ruling principle antagonistic to the wvevua, though they do 
not ascribe the same antagonism. When St. Paul describes the Ephesians 
(ii. 3) as “ fulfilling the desires of the flesh and of the mind.” in the first he 
describes them as oapktxot, in the second as pvxixot, For, indeed, in men 
unregenerate there are two forms of the life apart from God; and though 
every unregenerate man partakes of both, yet in some, one is more pre- 
dominant, and in some the other. These are capxcxot, in whom the 
oapé is more than ruling principle, and wuycxor, in whom puyn.— Syn- 
onyms of the New Testament, second part, p. 168. 

This threefold division is the foundation of Coleridge’s philosophy in 

“epposition to the systems of Locke and Hobbs.—[See Aids to Reflection, 


passim. 
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IV. 


THE FIRST SACRIFICE. 


HE first incident recorded in the lives of Cain 
als and Abel is that of their sacrifice. Their 
births are noticed in the narrative—then, years pass 
away until they had grown to manhood; and _ they 
are brought before us in connection with this re- 
ligious rite. 

This occurrence has always been esteemed an 
unanswerable argument to prove the divine institu- 
tion of sacrifice. Had it not been so, it would 
never have been suggested to the mind of man, 
thus to offer the innocent victim from his flock 
for his own sins. It is evidently the first begin- 
ning of that mighty system which was expanded 
afterward into the ritual of the Jewish church— 
which spread in some form through every heathen 
land on the earth—and which was intended to pre- 
pare the mind of the world for that great truth, 
‘Without shedding of blood there is no remission 
of sin,” until the One Sacrifice which all others had 
typified, should be offered on Calvary. 

““And in process of time it came to pass, that 
Cain brought of the fruit of the ground, an offering 
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unto the Lord. And Abel, he also brought of the 
firstlings of his flock and of the fat thereof. And 
the Lord had respect unto Abel and to his offering ; 
but to Cain and his offering He had not respect.” 
This is the whole history of their sacrifice. Why, 
then, was this marked difference? * For on this point 
the whole argument of the subject turns, Did not 
each one present of those things which seemed most 
appropriate to him—the tiller of the ground, of the 
best of its fruits; and the keeper of sheep, of the 
produce of his flock? Or, if there could be any dif- 
ference in the mature of these gifts, should we not 
naturally suppose that of Cain would be most ac- 
ceptable? ‘The simple fruits of the earth surely seem 
a more appropriate offering than the blood of inno- 
cent victims, Why should He regard the latter, 
when He has declared, ‘‘ Every beast of the forest 
is mine, and the cattle upon a thousand hills?” Or, 
why should He desire that the unoffending creatures 
which He himself had made, should be thus exposed 
to suffering and death? There must have been 
some principle involved in this—some hidden reason 
which gave the latter an efficacy the former could 
not possess. 

The principle was this: the fruits of the earth 
which Cain brought, made only a eucharistic offer- 
ing, or a testimony of gratitude. ‘They had no refer- 
ence to atonement for sin, or the substitute of the 
innocent for the guilty. The offering, in short, was 
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not in accordance with that law of sacrifice which 
God had given, nor did it contain any acknowledg- 
ment of the necessity of a vicarious atonement. It 
was wanting, therefore, in the very essence of a 
sacrifice. 

Abel, on the contrary, gave “‘the firstlings of his 
flock,” thus showing his sense of the need of a 
propitiatory offering, and looking forward to the 
promised **Seed of the woman.” It is to this that 
the Apostle refers,* when he says, that ‘ Abel 
offered a more excellent sacrifice than Cain.” The 
word here translated ‘‘ more excellent (Agova), in 
an earlier version is rendered “‘ A much more sacri- 
fice,”’—-which phrase, though awkard in form, gives 
a better idea of the original. He had complied with 
the direction of God, by which the first-born of 
their flock was to typify ‘‘the Lamb of God which 
taketh away the sin of the world.” 

And this, the Apostle says, Abel did ‘‘ by faith.” 
Faith in what? Why—the whole chapter tells us— 
in the promised Messiah. It is one long roll of 
the ancient saints and martyrs, who “received not 
the promise,” but died looking forward to its accom- 
plishment. And by the very nature of his sacrifice, 
Abel showed his belief in this great truth which 
Cain in the same way denied. . 

And this view is proved by the subsequent re- 


* Heb. xi. 4 
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monstrance of God with Cain. ‘And the Lord 
said unto Cain, Why art thou wroth? and why is 
thy countenance fallen? If thou doest well, shalt 
thou not be accepted? And if thou doest not well, 
sin lieth at the door.” The whole force of this 
turns upon the last sentence. As thus rendered, 
however, “If thou doest not well, sin lieth at the 
door,” it seems to convey but dittle meaning. This 
would naturally imply, ‘“‘ If thou doest not well, sin 
is recorded against thee,’—and it would need no 
revelation from heaven to declare so obvious a truth. 
But in the opinion of the most eminent Hebrew 
scholars, it should be translated, ‘¢ A sin-offering 
lieth at the door.” In the Septuagint the word is 
apaprtta, the same word used by the Apostle when 
he says, ‘He hath made Him to be a sin-offering for 
us, who knew no sin.”* And the Hebrew word 
translated “lieth” (robets), is used, in that language, 
to express the crouching down of a quadruped. 
This, then, gives a consistent meaning. As if 
God had said to him—‘‘ If thou dost offer, in accord- 
ance with my commands, an appropriate gift, thou 
shalt be accepted. And if thou doest not well, and 
wouldst atone for thy transgression, a sin-offering is 
even now lying at thy door. The proper victim 
from thy flock is crouching near thee. Let him be 
the offering, and all shall be well in my sight.” 


% 2 Cor. v. 21. 
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There is a harmony, then, in the whole narrative. 
{t is the first assertion in behalf of that great prin- 
ciple on which the entire system of our faith is 
founded—the necessity of a vicarious sacrifice. It 
is the key-note of the whole Bible. It is the one 
lesson which we trace down from the altars of the 
patriarchs, through the splendid Ritual of the Jews, 
till it received its fulfillment amid the awful agonies 
of the Cross. 


RARLY CIVILIZATION. 23 


V. 


EARLY CIVILIZATION. 


E have but little direct information with 
regard to the antediluvians. _ While two 
thousand years were rolling away, scarcely a single 
fact is imparted to us to fill the long interval. 
We only know, that the seasons came and went— 
and one generation followed another—and life passed 
on with its daily toil, while men overspread the earth 
and the first family expanded into powerful nations. 
The narrative is brief, and the traditions which are 
scattered among the heathen, obscure and confused. 
There is little to enable us to judge of their manners 
or customs, or to mark the progress of social life as 
these centuries went by. 
’ Yet we may safely draw the inference, that they 
had reached a high stage of civilization and culture. 
Among the few sentences which speak of them is one 
which alludes to the existence of “‘artificers in brass 
and iron,” and another which speaks of those ‘*who 
handle the harp and organ.” Not only therefore 
were the useful arts pursued, but also those which 
minister to pleasure. In a delightful climate, with 
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every incentive to enjoyment, there must have been a 
cultivation of all that could refine and adorn life. 

It is in this way, indeed, that our Lord speaks of 
them, as those who were devoted to pleasure. The 
picture He presents, is that of a generation given up to 
the employment of making life glide easily along, for- 
getful of every thing but the present. ‘‘In the days 
that were before the flood, they were eating and 
drinking and giving in marriage, until the day that 
Noah entered into the ark.” Ambition too went 
on its course, and the love of conquest arrayed nations 
against each other, for we are told of those who were 
“mighty men of old, men of renown.” 

And we know how much now a single generation 
can accomplish—what then might not have been done 
in the long lapse of two thousand years? We must 
add, too, to this consideration, the length of life which 
the patriarchs of the older world enjoyed. We now 
are narrowed down to threescore years and ten, and 
it often seems as if the mind, as far as this world is 
concerned, was quenched in death, just as it had 
pierced its way through the cloud, and the intellect 
was removed from this state of being just as it was 
becoming trained for earnest labors. And then comes 
another generation, and the same path must be 
traveled over and the same discipline endured, that 
the new combatant may be fitted for his brief hours of 
labor. 

Yet imagine that life now extended to nearly ten 
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centuries-—ages to be occupied in progressive learning 
and advancing experience—and how vast would be the 
difference to the world! Yet thus it was in that 
early day. There was a longevity which stretched 
through a thousand years, instead of the compressed and 
feeble fragment of existence which belongs to us—a 
magnificent power of vision which had seen the 
world go on for ages, instead of the narrow experience 
which now has time to see only the shifting of a 
single scene. 

It is impossible, then, that these two thousand years 
could have passed without most wonderfully advanc- 
ing the knowledge of the human race, and we believe 
therefore that the flood overwhelmed a world rich 
with all that could adorn and ennoble. life, and a 
generation in its luxurious elegance perhaps equal to 
any which has succeeded it. When the roar of the 
Deluge was heard, as the knell of a dying world, and 
the man over whose head nearly a thousand years had 
passed,* and the infant of days, found their tomb 
together in the bosom of the deep, the troubled waters 
rolled above the glory of majestic cities and the pride 
of man, and all that the labor of twenty centuries had 
done to improve the earth. 

Thus it was that the flood annihilated the dis- 


* By calculation we shall find that Methuselah died in the very year of 
the flood. He lived 782 years after the birth of Lamech. Lamech had 
lived 182 years when Noah was born, and the flood took place in the 
6ooth year of Noah’s life.—[See Gen, v. 26-28, and vil. § 
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coveries and he refinements of ages; and a single 
family, evidently unlearned in all the culture of thei 
contemporaries, inherited a world stripped of all that 
centuries had been building up, and fresh once more 
from the hand of its Maker. And as they went forth 
to replenish the earth, they were obliged, like our first 
parents, to begin again and practice the lessons and 
the labors of pastoral life. Thus it was that the 
Deluge put back the human race for ages. 


MONEY. 27 


VI. 


MONEY. 


T has been remarked, that the equivalents given in 

purchase by the early patriarchs, show the progress 
of civilization. There are, in this particular, success- 
ive steps through which a people have to pass in their 
progress from the simplicity of pastoral life to a higher 
degree of refinement, and a greater intercourse with the 
outer world. At first, men barter the produce of the 
ground, or of their flocks; one giving what he does 
not need, for the superabundance of a different kind 
belonging to his neighbor. Then comes the introduc- 
tion of the precious metals, when gold or silver are 
used ; but, in their rude form, weighed out to the seller. 
The next step is the use of coin, when these metals are 
fashioned into forms having an acknowledged weight, 
and often stamped with some figure expressive of their 
value. 

Through all these successive steps we can trace the 
early patriarchs. In the morning of the world, their 
wealth consisted of ‘sheep and oxen, and he-asses 
and she-asses, and camels.” At a later day, when 
Abraham had returned from his residence in Egypt, at 
that time the center of the civilization of the world 
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we are told —“‘he was very rich in cattle, in silver and 
in gold.” But he “took sheep and oxen and gave 
them to Apimelech,” when he would make a covenant 
with him; and he presented to this king of the Philis- 
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tines ‘seven ewe lambs” as a witness for the well he 


had digged. 

The first recorded purchase in the history of the 
world was when Abraham bought from the children 
of Heth, the field of Ephron with the cave of Mac- 
pelah, in which to bury his dead. He had reached, 
then, the second step we mentioned, for he paid for ~ 
them in silver. But we are told—‘t Abraham weighed 
to Ephron the silver which he had named in the audi- 
ence of the sons of Heth, four hundred shekels of 
silver, current money with the merchant.” 

A hundred and twenty years passed away, when his 
grandson, Jacob, returning to Canaan from his long 
exile at Padan-aram, came to Sichem. Before him 
spread out the rich plains in which Abraham had once 
pitched his tent, presenting, we doubt not, the same 
scene of fertility which, two thousand years later, our 
Lord beheld, when looking over the same landscape, 
he said: ‘* Lift up your eyes, and look on the fields ; 
for they are white already to the harvest!”* Capti- 
vated by the view, the patriarch determined that there 
should be his permanent home, that he might “build a 
house and make booths for his cattle.” He purchases, 


* John iv. 35: 
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not a mere tomb, but an inheritance for his sons, of 
the children of Hamor; ‘for an hundred pieces of 
money.” * 

But not, as in Abraham’s day, was this weighed out. 
The very word employed for ‘‘ piece of money ” (kesi- 
tah) implies that it was stamped with the earliest mark 
of coinage, the figure of a jamb. __ This is its meaning, 
and it has been conjectured that it it bore the figure of a 
lamb because it was of the value of a lamb. It is 
twice more used in the Hebrew, once when referring 
to this very purchase, we are told, that ‘“‘ the bones 
of Joseph, which the children of Israel brought up out 
of Egypt, buried they in Shechem, in a parcel of 
ground which Jacob bought of the sons of Hamor, 
the father of Shechem, for an hundred pieces of sil- 
ver (kesitah).”+ The other case is when it is said of 
the friends of Job, that “‘ Every man gave him a piece 
of money (fesitah), and an ear-ring of gold.” { Inthe 
same way, the Athenians had a coin —referred to by 
ZEschylus,§ called Bove, am ox, being stamped with 
that figure. 

These are trifling points, but they show the progress 
of society in that early age. 


* Gen. xxxiii. 19. Joshua xxiv. 52. { Jobxlii.r1. @ Agam 
vs 36. 
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Vil. 


DIFFERING TRAITS OF THE PATRIARCHS. 


RIEF as are the notices of those mentioned In 
Scripture, the salient points in their lives are 
generally so boldly brought forward, that we can recog- 
nize and learn their prominent traits of character. 
For instance, in the case of the apostles, we are 
familiar with the intellectual differences which separated 
those who were united in their love to the Master and 
formed His little household of faith. We _ perceive 
the incredulity of St. Thomas, and the gentle loveli- 
ness of St. John, standing out in so strong a contrast 
to the outspoken zeal and energy of St. Peter. St. 
James “the Just,” comes before us an _ entirely 
different portrait from the great Apostle of the 
Gentiles, with his Jewish lore gained at the feet of 
Gamaliel, and his Grecian philosophy learned from the 
teachers of Athens. Each one has to us an individu- 
ality of which we are perfectly conscious. 

With the patriarchs of the Old Testament it is not 
so. ‘The sweep of ages has separated them from us so 
widely that we look upon them rather as dim abstrac- 
tions, We see them through the mist of a far-distant 
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antiquity. They all seem to have the same type— 
shepherds on the plains of Syria breathing the free air 
of the wilderness, and marked only by the usua 
characteristics of pastoral life. But this is not the 
case. If we analyze their declarations and actions, we 
shall find, that in all the prominent traits of character 
they were as widely separated from each other as were 
the apostles at a later day. In this respect the 
primitive patriarchs and the Christian disciples were 
alike. 

For example, let us take Abraham and_ Jacob. 
The grand characteristic of the “father of the 
faithful,” was his strong and unclouded faith. It was 
witnessed in every action of his life. ‘* By faith 
Abraham, when he was called to go out into a place 
which he should after receive for an inheritance, 
obeyed ; and he went out, not knowing whither he 
went. By faith he sojourned in the land of promise, 
as in a strange country, dwelling in tabernacles with 
Isaac and Jacob, the heirs with him of the same 
promise ; for he looked for a city which hath foun- 
dations, whose builder and maker is God.” We hear 
no regrets for his ancient home--no sighing for 
kindred or the familiar places he had abandoned. 
He was willing himself to wander as a stranger in the 
land, because he knew that it should one day be the 
heritage of his children. So, too, at a later period, he 
was ready to sacrifice the “son of his old age,” 
because he “accounted that God was able to raise 
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him up, even from the dead.” In the midst of every 
trial he seemed able to look forward with unwavering 
faith to the Messiah. ‘* Your father Abraham ”— 
said our Lord to the Jews—“‘ rejoiced to see my day ; 
and he saw it and was glad.” With him the future 
was every thing—the past was forgotten. 

Now, with Jacob it was different. This abounding 
faith—‘ the evidence of things not seen,”—-was not 
his great characteristic. Gentle and timid by nature, 
his tendency was to give way to despondency. When 
in the midst of troubles his children endeavored to 
comfort him, we are told—‘‘ Jacob’s heart fainted, 
for he believed them not.” For him the future 
promised nothing for hope, but his plaintive excla- 
mation was—‘‘ Then shall ye bring down my gray 
hairs with sorrow to the grave.” Like Abraham, he 
too had left his father’s house, to dwell in a strange 
land, but not like him from the promptings of a lofty 
faith, With Jacob it was a flight through necessity, 
rather than encounter the wrath of his injured brother 
Esau, 

His leading trait of character was, a constant 
recurrence to the providences which had already 
blessed his way.* He looked more at the past than 
at the future. He seemed afraid even to appropriate 
to himself the direct offers of God, until in his fear he 
had tested them. When flying as an exile, and God 


* Newman’s Sermons, v, 92. 
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in a dream reveals to him His promises of protection, 
instead of embracing them in faith, he seems disposed 
to wait till God had fulfilled His part, and even 
apparently to make his own obedience depend upon 
the condition that they are realized. He says—‘ Jf 
God will be with me, and will keep me in this way 
that I go, and will give me bread to eat and raiment 
to put on, so that | come again to my father’s house 
in peace, then shall the Lord be my God.” 

And as life goes on, we find him more than ever 
recurring to the past in thankful musings, living in 
memory instead of hope and from the days that 
were gone drawing that sustaining power which his 
ancestor had derived from the expectations of the 
future. For instance—when on his return from 
Laban, he was about to meet Esau, while pleading 
with God that no harm might happen to him from 
the anger of his brother, he says—‘‘I am _ not 
worthy of the least of all the mercies, and of all 
the truth which Thou hast showed unto Thy servant; 
‘or with my staff I passed over this Jordan, and 
now I am become two bands.” When blessing the 
sons of Joseph, he prays—‘‘ God, before whom my 
fathers Abraham and Isaac did walk, the God which 
fed me all my life long unto this day, the angel which 
redeemed me from all evil, bless the lads.” When 
Pharaoh inquires, ‘‘ How old art thou ?”’—instead ot 
simply answering the question, he goes on also to 


characterize his life—‘‘ The days of the years of my 
or 
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pilgrimage are an hundred and thirty years: few ana 
evil have the days of the years of my life been, 
and have not attained unto the days of the years of 
the life of my fathers in the days of their pilgrimage.” 

And still more touching is the retrospect in which 
he indulges, when giving directions for his own burial. 
“‘T am to be gathered,” he says, ‘‘ unto my people ; 
bury me with my fathers, in the cave that is in the 
field of Ephron the Hittite.” But when he had said 
this, the memory of the past flows back upon him, 
‘and he adds—‘* There, they buried Abraham and 
Sarah his wife ; there they buried Isaac and Rebecca 
his wife ; and there, I buried Leah.” 

How wide, then, the difference of character which 
marked the two patriarchs—Abraham, the bold leader 
of his tribe, encountering the kings of Canaan in 
battle, without fear, leaving the record of a life in 
which the present had always been given up for what 
the shadowy future should bring him—and the timid 
Jacob, trembling at the wrath of his brother, fearing 
to meet him even after years of separation, and ever 
dwelling only on what the past had given him ! 
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VIII. 


THE . PLAGUES .QE EGYPT, 


E read the account of the ten plagues of 

Egypt, and to most persons they are only a 
narrative of grievous afflictions on the people, to 
force them to let the Israelites go free. 

Yet, there was far more than this. Each one was 
aimed at some peculiar feature of their wide-spread 
national idolatry. It brought home to the minds of 
king and people, a terrible argument to prove that 
the gods of Egypt were but vanity. Let us look, 
then, at them in succession, with reference to this 
point. 

_I. It was morning, and probably a festival of the 
Nile, which, in the sacred books of the Egyptians, 
is named ‘the god of rivers, the rival of the heav- 
ens, the supplier of eternal waters, unborrowed from 
the fountains of the sky.” Its blue expanse stretched 
out, one calm sheet of crystal, one broad mirror of 
the cloudless heavens. The princes of the people are 
there with their stately luxury, and the royal maid- 
ens, whose hereditary right it was to be the first 
drawers of the water in their golden urns. The 
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pomp of their ancient worship was displayed with a 
grandeur which awed the heart, and the riches of 
the people were spread forth with a profusion which 
dazzled the eye. 

And now, as the king approached the borders of 
the sacred stream, the two ancient leaders of the 
Hebrews stood upon its very verge. Once more 
their demand is made and rejected, when the elder, 
without a word, waved his staff over the Nile. In 
an instant, the resplendent river rushed before their 
eyes in a torrent of blood—red, as if it had that 
moment welled from the heart of the warrior, and 
vast as if the hearts of milloins and empires had been 
poured into its channel. The stream was filled with 
living pollution. The sacred fish died, and as the 
river rolled on its deadly stream to the sea, priests 
and minstrels, the royal maidens and the multitude, 
all fled in terror from its banks; while a voice 
seemed to echo in their hearts, ‘‘ This is for the 
blood of the children of the Hebrews, who have 
been drowned beneath its waves!” And thus, for 
seven days, the god of the sacred river was rebuked 
before the God of the stranger. 

II. But still the chains of the bondsmen’ were 
not broken, and again another plague came forth on 
the devoted land. Once more the rod of Aaron 
is stretched over the Nile; and from its waters 
issue forth legions of frogs to overspread the coun- 
try. The loathsome shapes of creeping things—the 


— 
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half-formed offspring of the prolific soil of the river— 
the endless crowd of those fearful sports of nature, 
which she conceals from man in the depth of the 
waters, revolting and frightful—all reveling in hideous 
energy, they swarmed forth in polluted clusters.* 
The eye recoiled, the touch shuddered, and the heart 
sank at the sight. The land.was moving with rep- 
tile life. Wherever the foot trod, it trod upon rep- 
tile life. Wherever the sight glanced, it was startled 
by some repulsive form, The food, the drink, the 
pillow, the hour of rising, the hour of going to rest, 
all were turned into loathing. Every thing teemed 
with hideous life. Still, on they poured. The in- 
habitants were flooded by the reptile tides. They 
might crush, and burn, and bury them in vain. They 
were overshadowed by countless millions. The sky 
seemed to rain them, the dust to engender them. 
Every tree, and branch, and leaf cast them forth, till 
the land grew poisonous, the employments of human 
existence ceased, and men, in dying bitterness, sank 
beneath the curse. 

Yet how pointed a rebuke was this to their reptile 


worship! The river Nile, the object of their ado- 


ration, was the instrument of their punishment, and 
the curse of reptile life was come to the full on its 
worshipers. Egypt looked with horror on the 
things which it had once placed upon its altars. 


* The Hebrew word translated frogs, will bear a much wider meaning. 
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III. But again came a third plague. ‘“ Aaron 
stretched out his hand with his rod, and smote the 
dust of the earth, and it became lice in man and 
in beast; all the dust of the land became lice, 
throughout all the land of Egypt.” 

This infliction fell on the priesthood with a vio- 
lence of which in this day we can scarcely conceive. 
With them the most scrupulous cleanliness was in- 
separable from their sanctity. It was a part of their 
religion, and without it they could not enter the 
temple of their gods. Herodotus tells us that the 
priests practiced ablutions four times a day, and wore 
only the finest linen garments, that they might be 
daily washed. With what horror, then, must they 
have heard that the very dust beneath their feet, 
smitten by the rod of Aaron, had been changed to 
vermin and was overspreading the land! Yet while 
this plague lasted, it was impossible for them to 
enter their temples or perform any part of their 
idolatrous worship. They perceived, therefore, from 
whose hand this miracle had come, and exclaimed, 
“This is the finger of God!” 

IV. The fourth plague is thus related: ‘* And there 
came a grievous swarm of flies into the house of Pha- 
raoh, and into his servants’ houses, and into all the land 
of Egypt; the land was corrupted by reason of the 
swarm of flies.” It is probable, from the comprehen- 
sive meaning of the word employed, that not one, but 


many kinds of harassing and destructive insects were 
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employed to accomplish the divine purpose. But we 
can see how this was intended as a curse on all the ani- 
mal worship of Egypt. A poisonous insect resting on 
all animals without distinction, must have exhibited the 
weakness of these imaginary gods, and the folly of their 
idolatry. 

It is further probable, that the instrument of this 
affictive visitation was itself—a deity. Beeizebub, 


> 


which signifies ‘the god of flies,” was the tutelary 
deity of Ekron, in Philistia, a place near to Egypt, 
where he was worshiped as a defense against these nox- 
ious insects ; and something analogous to this obtained 
a footing in Egypt. It was worshiped under the form 
of a winged asp, and in this way is sculptured on one 
of the tombs of the kings at Hebron. ‘Thus, this 
plague, which was introducing universal suffering and 
distress upon the whole range of animal worship, was 
inflicted under a form which was extensively regarded 
with idolatrous veneration. 

V. The fifth plague appears still further illustrative 
of the great fact, that in these inflictions God had 
especial regard to the system of animal worship. A 
grievous murrain everywhere destroyed the cattle of 
the Egyptians. Of course, their sacred animals could 
not have been exempt. And when we remember that 
the death of one of these was regarded as a great pub- 
‘ic calamity, what must have been the effect of this 
wide-spread ruin? The blow, therefore, struck, not 
merely at their wealth, but at their idol-worship. ‘The 
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sacred goat at Mendes, the calf at Heliopolis, the ram. 
of Ammon, and the bull Apis, must have been smitten 
in the general infliction, and one loud wail of their 
priesthood risen, from the cataracts of the Nile to the 
Delta at its mouth. The deities of Egypt were demon- 
strated to be incapable of defending themselves. 

VI. Again the judgments of God fell upon them, 
Moses and Aaron ‘‘ took ashes of the furnace, and 
stood before Pharaoh; and Moses sprinkled it up to- 
ward heaven; and it became a boil breaking forth with 
blains upon man and upon beast.” There is a single 
sentence in Plutarch which gives a terrible significancy 
to this act. ‘‘In the city of Eilithuia, they are accus- 
tomed to burn men alive, as sacrificed to Typhon, and 
winnowing their ashes, scattered them in the air and 
dispersed them.” And who more likely to be the sac- 
rifices in such cases, than their powerless slaves! And 
if there ever was a time when they would put forth 
every exertion to propitiate the evil spirit to whom 
these sacrifices were offered, it would be at a time 
when these troubles had gathered over the land and 
crushed its power. And if this was done according 
to the custom of the country, then the whole case is 
explained. 

Ayain then, we may imagine the scene of such a 
sacrifice. It is one of those mighty temples, whose 
boundless roofs seemed to spread upward like the can- 
opy of the heavens, so that the long line of priests and 
princes, as they wound through its courts, appeared 
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to sink into the insignificance of motes in the sunbeam. 
The clash of their timbrels, the rich uproar of their 
trumpets, and the harmony of their hosts of harpers 
and singers, is lost in those immense and lofty spaces. 
All is awful grandeur. And now, they stand in the 
central shrine. The shrieks of the suffering victims 
have ended, and the embers sunk to their last spark. 

Pharaoh advances to the high altar, to cast the in- 
cense upon it, when, by the glimmering light of its expir- 
ing flame, are seen the two Hebrews, standing like the 
shades of the dead, with their pale and solemn faces 
fixed sternly on the king. At length one of them ad- 
vances, and gathering the ashes in his hand, flings it in 
the air. It falls upon king, and priests, and people, and 
at once they fly stricken from the spot. From the 
ashes of their own victims, their skins were burning 
with insufferable agony and breaking out into loath 
some disease. Does not this view exhibit God’s con- 
troversy with the idolatry of Egypt? It gives, too, a 
pointed significancy and consistency to an action on 
the part of Moses, which otherwise would be unintel- 
ligible. 

VII. The next plague was the terrible storm of 
thunder, lightning, and hail. Broad gushes of lurid light 
swept over the land. Around and above them, was 
fire, till their eyes were dazzled with the glare, and 
their ears deafened with the roar. In the words of the 
sacred narrative — ‘‘ The fire ran along the ground. 
There was hail and fire mingled with the hail, very 
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grievous, such as there was none like it in all the land 
of Egypt since it became a nation. . . » The 
hail smote both man and beast, and every herb of the 
field, and brake every tree of the field.” 

Such an occurrence, in Egypt, was an event as unu- 
sual as it was alarming. Herodotus says, that it rained 
once at Thebes, and the circumstance excited general 
apprehension. Ordinarily, the Nile, with its periodi- 
cal overflow and constant exhalation, supplied the want 
of the cool and refreshing shower. A storm, there- 
fore, such as is here described, would be in Egypt an 
unprecedented phenomenon. 

But apart from this direct proof of the majesty and 
power of Jehovah, it was a still further infliction on 
Egyptian idolatry. For this people were so groveling 
in their worship as to make even trees and plants the 
objects of their veneration. They were often held 
sacred, and even worshiped as divine. The plague, 
therefore, by which the harvests of the field were 
smitten, extended its infliction into a new department 
of their impure system. 

VIII. The next plague was to complete the desola- 
tion of the country. It was the plague of locusts. It 
was one hitherto unfelt in Egypt ; for, as these insects 
fly from east to west, the width of the Red Sea acted 
as a secure barrier against their invasion. But now the 
Lord brought an east wind all night, which in the 
morning brought the locusts. The prophet Joel, in 
a few verses, has described how they swept before 
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them the fertility of an Eastern province. They 
covered the earth like a mighty army marching on in 
unbroken files, and even obscuring the sun as with a 
cloud. ‘‘ The earth,” says the prophet, ‘shall quake be- 
fore them ; the heavens shall tremble; the sun and the 
moon shall be dark, and the stars shall withdraw their 
shining.” Wherever they alight, all vegetation at once 
disappears. Not a blade of grass, not a leaf escapes 
them. ‘The soil seems as if it had been burned by 
fire. ‘* Before them the land is as the garden of Eden; 
behind them, a desolate wilderness.” 

This, then, was the curse sent forth to destroy what 
the tempest had left. In the words of Holy Writ: 
“They covered the face of the whole earth, so that 
the land was darkened ; and they did eat every herb of 
the land, and all the fruit of the trees which the hai. 
had left, and there remained not any green thing in the 
trees, or in the herbs of the field, through all the land 
of Egypt.” 

But what connection had this with their idolatry? 
Why, it was the special province of the god Serapis, 
to protect the country from these destructive insects. 
This miracle must, therefore, have demonstrated his 
impotence. And thus the plague of locusts was a con- 
summation of the preceding, and the priests and peo- 
ple, who had before been devoted to their idolatrous 
system, must have seen with amazement and awe all 
that they esteemed sacred on earth, crushed, broken, 
and destroyed, by a series of visitations which Moses 
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professed to inflict by the power of the God of the 
Hebrews. 

IX. There was to be one more striking display of 
the folly and weakness of this gorgeous array of Egyp- 
tian polytheism. The sun was worshiped throughout 
Egypt, the sacred emblems of his supremacy and influ- 
ence were constantly in use, he was dignified with 
the title “‘twice great ;” and it was from a supposed 
relationship to the sun that the royal name of Pharaoh 
was derived. But this object of their idolatry was 
too far distant from the earth, too great and glorious 
to be affected by any power which Moses could wield. 
He might trample on their terrestrial deities and yet 
the Egyptians continue to look up to that glorious lu- 
minary they worshiped, and depend on it for help and 
deliverance. 

But even this shall not avail them, for God has 
arisen out of His place, not only to deliver His people, 
but to vindicate His own insulted majesty, and to put 
to shame the glory of Egyptian idolatry. Moses was 
commanded to “stretch out his hand toward heaven, 
and there was a thick darkness in all the land of 
Egypt for three days.” It is described most vividly, 
as ‘Ca darkness that might be felt.” The sun was 
unable to penetrate the gloom, and during this time 
the Egyptians “saw not one another.” No man, we 
are told, ‘‘rose from his place,” but uncertain whether 
they should ever again see the light, they were con- 
strained to remain in awe-struck inactivity. Then the 
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triumph of the God of Israel was complete, and the 
perfect vanity of Egyptian idolatry was demonstrated. 

X. Of the last plague—the slaying of the first-born 
—we need say but little. It was but intensifying, as 
it were, the lesson which was taught by those which 
preceded it. While the first-born of all the Egyptians 
died, the first-born of the Israelites were saved alive. 
Why this distinction, except that the God of the He- 
brews was Omnipotent and those of the Egyptians 
powerless? And so they felt it to be, as one wail 
arose upon the midnight air in Egypt, from palace and 
cottage, from prison and field, from every place where 
man could live—wafted from the Mountains of the 
Moon to the sea. It was the wail of an entire nation 
over its desolated homes and prostrate gods. 

Such were the plagues of Egypt, and, we trust, that 
those who read these pages will be enabled to take a 
wider view than is usually done, of the object of these 
miracles—that they were not merely to desolate the 
land and terrify the king into obedience, but formed 
the decision of a solemn controversy by which God 
vindicated His own majesty to the world. 
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IX. 


THE JEWISH FESTIVALS PERPETUAL. 


E sometimes look on the whole system of the 

Jewish ritual as one which has passed away 
forever, ending with the extinction of the Hebrew 
civil polity. But it is not so. It has been merged 
in the Christian Church. We acknowledge that 
Christianity is only the continuation and expansion of 
Judaism. But few are accustomed to consider the 
minuteness with which this comparison can be carried 
out. It is not confined to the grand and general 
features of our faith. We may take the Jewish rites 
and services and compare them with those of our own 
Church, in its order and ritual, and we shall see how 
close is the analogy. 

We might dwell, fer instance, on the organization 
of our ministry, in its threefold order of Bishops, 
Priests, and Deacons, so like the ministry of the 
Jewish church, whose place it took, with its High 
Priest, Priests, and Levites. We might spread before 
you the public worship of the Jews, both in the 
Temple and the Synagogue, and show how we of the 
Christian Church have for eighteen centuries adopted 
the same forms as that old ritual, changing them only 
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to suit the higher stage of light to which we have 
advanced. Like those ancient worshipers, we use pre- 
composed prayers, for nothing else was heard in the 
service of the temple or the synagogue. Look, too, 
on the Sabbath day, through the length and breadth of 
Judea, at thoce who were assembled before God, and 
see how the Scriptures were sunrolled before them. 
Week after week the regular lessons from the Law 
and the Prophets were appointed, and these were read 
in course. ‘Thus we find, that on one occasion, when 
our Lord was present in the synagogue at Nazareth, 
by a strange coincidence the lesson for the day was 
that striking prophecy from Esaias :—‘¢ The Spirit of 
the Lord is upon me, because He hath anointed me to 
preach the Gospel to the poor, He hath sent me to 
heal the broken hearted, to preach deliverance to the 
captives,”—and this our Lord made the foundation 
of His address to his townsmen. 

And so the Church in all ages has done in dis- 
pensing to her children the Word of God. And now, 
Sunday after Sunday, we hear the prescribed lessons 
cead, as two thousand years ago they were by those to 
whom alone were then committed the Oracles of 
God. 

But there is a striking instance of this resemblance 
in the annual festivals of the Jews. God prescribed 
these holy seasons and then invested them with a 
perpetuity. When, for example, He instituted the 
Passover, He added—‘‘ Ye shall keep it a feast by an 
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ordinance forever.” And so it was with all three of 
their great festivals. They are spoken of, not as 
transient observances for that generation, but to be 
kept ‘‘ forever.” 

Was there not, then, a meaning in these words, and 
if so, how has it been fulfilled? We know that 
for ages Jerusalem has been trodden down of the 
Gentiles—its inhabitants scattered to the four winds of 
heaven—the temple burned with fire—the daily sacri- 
fice abolished—and the priesthood merged with the 
crowd of common exiles who are found in every land. 
Have these festivals then ceased, and is the command 
that they should be continued “forever” to be in- 
terpreted to refer only to the days of the Jewish 
polity? No: this is not the case. When the Jewish 
church expanded into the Christian, the latter took 
the same great festivals, and baptizing them with the 
spirit of the new faith, and altering them to suit the 
loftier spiritual objects which had been unfolded, it 
still retained them, and they are observed by us this 
day as they were three thousand years ago by those 
from whom we inherited them. Let us look, then, at 
this point. 

The first of these great festivals was—TueE Feast 
oF TABERNACLES. It was intended to commemorate 
the pilgrimage of the chosen people from the house of 
bondage to the land of Canaan. When therefore the 
Israelites, after leaving Egypt, first halted at Succoth, 
“the place of leafy huts,” and there took leave of the 
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green and cheerful foliage, before they plunged into 
the wilderness which for years was to be their home, 
as a memorial, God instituted this feast, when they 
were to make them huts from “the boughs of goodly 
trees, branches of palm-trees and the boughs of thick 
trees and willows of the brook.”* So therefore, in 
later ages, when this festival c4f™me round, to recall 
more vividly the remembrance of those early days, 
they built arbors and tabernacles of green boughs, 
and cutting branches of the palm, the willow and the 
myrtle, they bore them in procession to the synagogue, 
waving them to the four quarters of the earth. 

Yet Israel was only a type of our Lord, and there- 
fore the prophecies uttered with regard to that nation 
were frequently applied to Him, as receiving in His 
life their nobler fulfillment. Thus, God declares of 
their escape from the house of bondage,—‘‘ Out of 
Egypt have I called my Son,”—and then, centuries 
afterward, St. Matthew adopts this as being again 
fulfilled by our Lord’s return from the same land. 

We would then celebrate His pilgrimage through 
the desert of this world, and therefore, in place of this 
old festival, we adopt that of the Nativity and com- 
memorate the birth of Him, who like the ancient 
Jewish leader, broke the chains of His people’s bond- 
age and leads them safely to the promised land. 
And when the season comes, as they did of old when 
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they built the leafy tabernacles about them, we too 
train the verdant boughs around the walls of our 
temples, till ‘‘Spring’s reviving freshness” is breathed 
through our courts, and once more the words of the 
prophet are verified—‘‘ The glory of Letanon shall 
come unto Thee, the fir tree, the pine tree, and the box 
together, to beautify the place of Thy sanctuary.” 

Let us look again at the second great festival of the 
Jews—Tue Passover. It commemorated the night 
before their departure from Egypt, when the destroy- 
ing angel, who slew the first-born of their oppressors, 
passed over the houses of the Hebrews without entering 
them, because they were marked with the blood of the 
paschal lamb. 

But we well know, that this lamb which year after 
year the Jews were accustomed to kill and eat on this 
festival, was but a type and figure of our Saviour’s 
death and passion, and of His blood shed for the sal- 
vation of the world. And on the very day of this 
festival our Lord died, and thus invested it with a 
higher significancy and a deeper reverence. The 
Christian Church therefore continued its observance, 
not with reference to the ancient type, but the nobler 
deliverance of the antitype. She names the day of 
His suffering, Good Friday, and then her services 
utter only the notes of sadness, and the lesson of the 
Church is, that ‘‘ Christ our Passover is slain for us.” 

Why then did our Lord select this very season for 
His own sacrifice, of which it had always been the 
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type? Does it not prove, that He intended it should 
become the Christian Passover, and should not we in 
sadness continue its observance? Such has been the 
feeling of the Church for eighteen centuries ; and from 
the crucifixion of our Lord, year after year, His 
followers have observed the seasonof His passion, and 
with a solemnity like that of the-ancient Jews, and on 
the very same day, we celebrate the agonies and death 
of our Paschal Lamb. 

The third great festival of the Jews was—THE 
Feast oF PenTeEcost. It was instituted to commemo- 
vate the giving of the law on Mount Sinai. And this 
festival was chosen by our Lord as the time for the 
outpouring of that Spirit He-had purchased for us, that 
thus a more spiritual law than that of Sinai might go 
forth through all the world. It was ‘when the day 
of Pentecost was fully come,” and the disciples were 
assembled in one place, that the sound was heard like 
a mighty rushing wind, and tongues of fire sat on the 
heads of all, and they spake the words of life in strange 
languages. 

Again then, we would ask :—Why was this season 
selected by our Lord for this solemn event, unless He 
intended, by investing it with a new interest under 
this dispensation, to perpetuate for it the same honor 
which it had received through all the days of the 
Jewish State? Such was the view of the early Chris- 
tians, and therefore they decreed, that it should, as of 
old, be held in reverence, and for eighteen centuries 
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the Church has observed it as the festival of Whit 
Sunday. And now, when on that solemn festival the 
sixty-eighth Psalm is chanted in the Christian Church, 
we may remember that it was the sacred song 
of triumph which, two thousand years ago, the Jews 
always sang at the Feast of Pentecost; andto us it has 
a higher meaning and commemorates nobler gifts than 
they received at Sinai, when we utter the words— 
“*Thou art gone up on high, Thou hast led captivity 
captive and received gifts for men.” 

Thus it is that the great festivals of the Jews are still 
preserved in the Christian Church, and thus has 
been fulfilled the command, that “these days should 
be unto us for a memorial,” that we should “ keep 
them as feasts to the Lord throughout all our gene- 
rations,”’ and that we should ‘‘ keep them as feasts by 
an ordinance forever.” Unless, then, they were kept 
thus in the Christian Church, this command of God 
would be disobeyed and the prophecy of the per- 
petuity of these festivals be unfulfilled. But these words 
did not fall to the ground, for thrice in each year, 
even at this day, we, on our own holy festivals, are 
acting out the spirit of this command to which the 
Hebrews listened more than three thousand years ago. 

Antiquity then witnesses for us in our very calendar. 
The Church bears on its ritual the stamp of the 
past, and as we come up to her solemn feasts, we feel 
that each one gives testimony in her behalf. We 
recognize in ¢very line and lineament of her time- 
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honored services something which connects, her with 
a dim and distant antiquity—we rejoice that she is not 
a thing of yesterday, but that she still retains the im 
press she received in that distant land of the East 
which was hallowed by our Lord’s own footsteps and 
consecrated: by His blood. 
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X. 


THE GOLDEN CALF. 


T is difficult to imagine a scene of greater so- 
I lemnity than that presented when the Israelites 
were gathered about the base of Sinai, and Moses had 
ascended the Mount to receive the Law. Ac- 
customed to the low alluvial lands of Egypt and the 
borders of the Nile, they must have gazed with awe 
upon the lofty and sterile mountains which rose before 
them with their granite crags. They seemed cut off 
from the rest of the world and alone with God in the 
wilderness. 

And then, when the morning dawned and_ they 
looked to the heights, there were ‘“‘thunders and 
lightnings, and the voice of a trumpet, exceeding 
loud.” And there, into the midst of that dark cloud, 
their leader had withdrawn, that in the very presence 
of the High and Holy One, he might receive the 
direct revelation which was to be given to his people— 
that : 


“ Separate from the world, his breast 
Might deeply take, and strongly keep 
The print of Heaven.” 


We read this narrative, and to most persons it seems 
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tov strange for comprehension, that, in the very 
presence of this glory, the Israelites could turn to 
idolatry. We wonder not that their own historian, 
Josephus, shrinks from giving this incident in his 
record. But their prophet so long delayed his return, 
that they seemed to think he must have perished 
on the mountain. ‘They cametherefore to Aaron and 
said :—‘* Up, make us gods, which shall go before us ; 
for as for this Moses, the man that brought us up out 
of the land of Egypt, we wot not what is become of 
him.” And when he had made a molten calf, they 
said—“* These be thy gods, O Israel, which brought 
thee up out of the land of Egypt.” 

Could they then really have believed that this was 
a god capable of leading them? Weanswer, No; it 
was merely to them the representation of that Unseen 
Spiritual Being, whom they worshiped through it. 
No heathen nation at first worships its idol. It only 
represents to them some attribute of their deity ; and 
the heart of man is always craving something material, 
as it can not grasp the idea of that which is unseen and 
spiritual. By degrees this was forgotten, and after a 
while they began to dwell upon the image only and 
looked not to the Invisible Deity, of whose attributes 
it was intended to be a symbol. 

So it undoubtedly was with the Israelites. “They 
could not have believed the molten image, which 
Aaron had made, to be their god, but to them it 
symbolized the unseen God they had lately been 
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taught to worship. Hitherto Moses had stood between 
God and them, but now he had gone and they wished 
some visible sign to represent the Deity—to bring 
Him down, as it were, to their comprehension. It 
was their first revolt against the great lesson God had 
begun to inculcate on them and which it took them 
centuries to learn. The whole discipline and train- 
ing of the nation for ages was, to teach them to look 
to an Invisible God, and to eradicate this very 
tendency, which they here exhibited, learned from 
their heathen neighbors, to look to some outward sign 
of the Unseen. 

This view will account,in some measure, for the 
apparent strangeness of their conduct. 

Another point is, Why was the image of the calf 
chosen? It was from a remembrance of the old 
Egyptian worship, in the midst of which for so many 
generations they had lived. At Heliopolis was the 
shrine of the sacred calf, Mnevis, before which in- 
cense was offered thrice each day, while at Memphis 
was the bull Apis, to which similar divine honors 
were paid. And, in each place, to this day, are their 
sepulchers, where the long line of mummies show 
how their gods were reverenced after death.* It was 
thus, by the form of an ox, that the Egyptians 
symbolized the power and energy of their deity. 

The Israelites naturally, therefore, adopted this 
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familiar image. To them it was probably nothing, 
in itself, but a senseless, graven image; but it was 
something on which the mind could rest, as it re- 
minded them of the mighty power of Him who 
brought them out of the land of Egypt and which they 
had just seen exhibited on the summit of the mount. 
They worshiped before it, we doubt not, as the 
Romanist professes to do before the picture of the 
Saint ; his adoration passing, as it were, beyond it, to 
spiritual and invisible things. And it is to this we 
doubt not, the prophet alluded, when, centuries after- 
ward, pointing them back to the past as a cause of 
humiliation, he says of their fathers—‘‘ Neither did 
they forsake the idols of Egypt.” * 

Five centuries passed away and the same scenes 
were again enacted in the land of Israel. ‘‘ Jeroboam, 
the son of Nebat, made Israel to sin.” The kingdom 
had been rent in twain, and Jeroboam, feeling that the 
attendance of his subjects at the festivals at Jerusalem, 
might cause a return of the old feeling of allegiance to 
Judah, set up two idols, the one in Bethel and the 
other in Dan—two calves of gold, and said to them, 
it is too much for you to go up to Jerusalem; behold 
thy gods, O Israel, which brought thee up out of the 
land of Egypt.”+ It was at the consecration of the 
former, in the ancient patriarchal shrine at Bethel, 
that the unnamed prophet of the Lord came out from 
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Judah and entered his protest against the idolatrous 
rites the king was instituting. His message was not 
addressed to the king, but to the altar, which was to be 
the source of sucha flood of coming evils—‘‘ Oh, 
altar, altar, thus saith the Lord.” 

And to this day is preserved in one of the apoc- 
ryphal books, the record of the only family of the 
tribe of Naphthali who refused to unite in these 
solemnities or bowto the idol. ‘* All the tribes which 
together revolted””—says Tobit—‘‘ and the house o 
my father Naphthali, sacrificed unto the heifer Baal, 
But I alone went often to Jerusalem at the feasts, as 
it was ordained unto all the people of Israel by an 
everlasting decree.”’* 

But the warning of the prophet was unheeded, 
Idolatry became the established worship of the land— 
the religious unity of the nation was broken—and 
Bethel the oldest sanctuary in the world, became a 
curse and reproach until the days of king Josiah. 
Then, he brake in pieces the images, and cut down 
the groves, and taking the bones of the priests from 
their rock-hewn se~Ichers, burned them upon the 
altar and polluted it.+ 

And the reason why Jeroboam selected this form for 
the national idol was probably the same which in- 
fluenced the Israelites in the wilderness. In earlier 
ife, banished by Solomon, he had been an exile in 
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Egypt, where for years he lived at the court of King 
Shishak, ‘and was in Egypt until the death of 
Solomon.” He was familiar, therefore, with that 
gorgeous idolatry which had grown up on the banks 
of the Nile, and which was represented by the golden 
calf at Heliopolis. He naturally selected this for the 
outward form of the deity he was to enshrine in the 
sanctuary. And that he did not intend their worship 
to rest upon the idol itself is evident from his address 
on that occasion, as given by the Jewish historian—an 
expansion of that found in the sacred record. After 
speaking of the inconvenience of their going to Jeru- 
salem to the worship of Jehovah, he says: ‘I have 
made two golden heifers, dedicated to the same God; 
and the one of them I have consecrated in this city, 
Bethel, and the other in Dan, to the end that those 
of you who dwell nearest those cities may go to them 
and worship God there.”* 

“‘ The golden image,” says a living historian, ‘‘ was 
doubtless intended as a likeness of the one true 
God. But the mere fact of setting up such a likeness 
broke down the sacred awe which had hitherto 
marked the Divine Presence, and accustomed the 
minds of the Israelites to the very sin against which 
the new form was intended to be a safeguard. From 
worshiping God under a false and unauthorized form, 
they gradually learned to worship other gods alto- 
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gether ; and the venerable sanctuaries at Dan and 
Bethel prepared the way for the temples of Ashtaroth 
and Baal at Samaria and Jezreel; and the religion of 
the kingdom of Israel at last sank lower even than 
that of the kingdom of Judah, cer which it had 
revolted.’’* 

And it is, too, a noticeable noe in connection with 
this point, that Jehu, when destroying the idolatry of 
Israel, did not consider these sanctuaries as included 
under that name. While evidently regarding himself 
as the appointed instrument of the Lord to destroy the 
idol-worship of the land, his object was to carry out 
the declaration he made to Jehonadab, the son of 
Rechab, when receiving him into his chariot: ** Come 
with me,” he said, ‘‘ and see my zeal for the Lord.” And 
we read with what thoroughness he carried out the re- 
form he had secretly imparted only to the Kenite Chief. 
The followers of Baal, gathered in their temple, were 
all put to death. Not one was permitted to escape. 
The images of Baal were brought forth and burned, 
the temple itself destroyed, and its site condemned to 
ignominy by being made the place where the filth of 
the city was deposited. 

And yet, in this sweeping destruction which fell 
upon the idolatry of the land, we are told he spared 
“the golden calves that were in Bethel and that were 
in Dan.” Why he should have done so we know 
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not, except that he considered them a modified form 
of the worship of God—imperfect, indeed, in its ex- 
hibition, but still setting forth the true religion. 
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XI. 


THE BRAZEN SERPENT. 


HE people of Israel were in the wilderness, and 
SP the fiery serpents were spreading death through 
the camp. Then the Lord commanded Moses— 
“¢ Make thee a fiery serpent, and set it upon a pole; 
and it shall come to pass that every one that is bitten 
when he looketh upon it shall live.’ The direction 
was obeyed, the venom of the noxious reptiles found 
at once an antidote, and thus, by a continual miracle, 
life and health were restored to the people. 

The point we wish to bring forward, in connection 
with this scene, is the inquiry, Why the form of the 
serpent was chosen for the instrument of healing? 
Does it not seem natural that some less repulsive shape 
should be adopted than the very one which had been 
to them the cause of suffering and death ; that it could 
not be without a shudder they would look up to that 
emblem, even though to gaze upon it was the means 
of healing, when it presented to their sight the 
venomous reptile whose sting had sent poison through 
their frames? Why could not some fairer form be 
chosen, something which carried with it no such as- 
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sociations of the past, something on which the eye 
could rest with pleasure? 

But there was a deep meaning in this selection. It 
is in accordance with what seems to be a principle in 
the dispensations of God’s providence, that the same 
instrument which produced the evil must be the means 
of its cure. And so it was, therefore, when, through 
the medium of the serpent, suffering and death had 
been spread abroad, through the same form of the 
serpent was the healing virtue to be dispensed. 

Let us, then, carry out this principle and illustrate i 
by the sacrifice of our Lord. Why, but for this rea- 
son, did He assume our nature? He might have come 
to earth clothed with an angel’s glory, and by the 
bright example of one from the heavens above have 
strengthened humanity to walk in the path which 
leadeth upward. But this would not have met the 
exigency of the case, not even if, with an angel’s 
nature, He had humbled himself to death. “Through 
man came sin, and, therefore, through man must come 
the redemption from-sin. And is it not a point worthy 
of notice, that when, fourteen centuries afterward, 
our Lord referred to this fact in announcing to Nico- 
demus the great doctrine of His redemption, He 
especially brings forward the truth of His human 
nature? You perceive, he speaks there, not of His 
divinity, but of His humanity. He calls Himself ‘the 
Son of man,” as if it was in this character He was to 
achieve the mighty work. He said, ‘‘ As Moses 
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lifted up the serpent in the wilderness, even so must 
the Son of man be lifted up.” 

Yes, it was necessary that He should be our brother 
in the flesh, as well as share in the power of the God- 
head. And, in setting forth this scheme of redemp- 
tion, it is as necessary to prove the proper humanity of 
our Lord, as it is His divinity. Under the ancient 
Jewish law, when the inheritance of a family had been 
alienated, none could redeem it but one who was their 
kinsman after the flesh; and thus it is that only one 
who is our kinsman, born of the same nature, sharing 
in the same traits with us, except our sinfulness, can 
win back again our lost inheritance of immortality. 
He must partake of the trials and sorrows of this mor- 
tal life, not only in his outward nature, that his body 
should suffer by cold and hunger, and be able, as ours 
would, to endure the agonies of the cross, but his 
spirit, too, must be like unto ours in all points, except 
in bearing the taint of the fall. He must be obliged 
to resist the temptations which gather about his path ; 
be obliged to mourn when God’s countenance is hid 
from him; be irradiated by the same hopes which shed 
their light upon us, and mingle, too, with our sorrows, 
so that he shall weep every tear but that of penitence. 
He must, in short, take humanity upon him with all 
its infirmities, except those sinful ones which the fall 
entailed. 

And the operation of this principle was visible in 
every part of His work. He intended, for instance, to 
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destroy the power of death, to break the scepter of the 
king of terrors, and implant in the buried dust of man, 
everywhere over the earth,a new germ of vitality, 
which should enable the dead, at the last day, to listen 
to His voice and start up again from their lowly beds 
to new life and beauty. But how was it done? Was 
it by robing Himself in His “Omnipotence, and by a 
word producing this result? No: it was ‘ through 
death that He destroyed him that had the power of 
death.” He Himself descended the sides of the dark 
valley and made companionship with the terrors of the 
grave, and thus, as it were, from the agonies of His own 
dissolution, He brought forth the hopes of a new and 
nobler life. Thus death was conquered, because ‘* He 
became obedient unto death.” 

We perceive, then, why it is that the form of the 
serpent was chosen, and how there was a deep meaning 
involved in the selection, which was not to be revealed 
until ages had passed away, and the Son of man too 
was lifted up. It was to prefigure the truth, that hu- 
manity must die; and when, therefore, our Lord came 
to this world, it was ‘‘in fashion as a man.” 


We 
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XII. 


MINGLING DISPENSATIONS. 


T is interesting, in sacred history, to analyze the 
I characters or actions of those standing on the 
borders of two dispensations, sharing in the darkness 
of the old and the dawning light of the new. There 
is often a strange blending of motives and actions 
which can not be accounted for but by reference to 
their peculiar situation. It is like the contrasts in 
character we see in some who lived in the sixteenth 
century, when the sternness of. medizval times was 
giving place to the light and growing refinement of 
the advancing age. [hey had grown up and hard- 
ened under the feudal influences, and when they en- 
grafted on this nature the new ideas to which the 
times were giving birth, there seems an utter want of 
harmony in their lives. 

The first Jewish king was an illustration of this. 
Saul was brought up under the stern simplicity of the 
patriarchal state, and from the midst of the cares and 
duties of pastoral life he is called to take the first steps 
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in the organization of a monarchy which was eventu- 
ally to grow up into all the splendor and power of 
oriental sovereignty. He first appears to us seeking 
the lost asses of his father, which had gone astray in 
the mountains; and when he visits the prophet Samuel 
to ask their fate, he evidently does so as he would have 
gone to a seer of the old heathet_religion of the land.* 
He lived in the transitional period. The fierce warrior 
of the Iron Age, relentless and cruel to his foes, who 
should have stood by Deborah under “ the palm-tree 
between Ramah and Bethel,” or lived in the age of 
Samson or Jephthah, he still catches inspiration from 
on high, until the expressed astonishment of his 
countrymen grew into the national proverb, ‘Is Saul 
also among the prophets?” Like Jephthah, too, he 
was willing to fulfilla hasty vow, even’ when it re- 
quired the sacrifice of his child.t He belonged to the 
old heroic times of a vanishing epoch, which in his 
latter years was evidently giving way to the softening 
amenities of a new age. 

And so it was with his religious character. It was 
utterly discordant in its developments. Around him 
in the land were the worshipers of Baal and Ashta- 
roth and all the bloody deities of the Canaanites. 
With them he had probably been familiar through all 
his youth, When, therefore, in his early manhood he 
is brought within the influence of the prophet’s teach- 


* y Saml. ix. 6-8. ¢ 1 Sam. xiv. 44. 
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ing, he never thoroughly imbibes the spirit of the re- 
ligion of Jehovah. He mingles the old heathenism 
of the land with the new faith he has received. He 
once more set up the tabernacle at Nob, on the slope 
of Olivet, that the Israelites might again resort to their 
sanctuary, and then, because the priests had succored 
David in his flight, he directed his heathen follower, 
Doeg, the Edomite, to put them to the sword; ‘‘and 
he fell upon the priests, and slew on that day four- 
score and five persons that did wear a linen ephod.” 
At one time, in obedience to the command of God, 
“‘he put away those that had familiar spirits and the 
wizards out of the land,” and then, in his need, him- 
self turns to the old superstition and consults the wise 
woman at Endor, 

A living writer gives a striking illustration, from the 
naming of Saul’s children, of the manner. in which he 
went ‘backwards and forwards” between the two 
systems. ‘Ihe name of his first-born, Jonathan, sig- 
nifies ‘the gift of Jehovah: Melchi-shua is the 
help of Moloch ;” his grandson, Merib-baal, is “the 
soldier of Baal ;” and his fourth son, Ish-baal, is ‘‘ the 
man of Baal.” In two of the others Baal is dropped, 
and in place of it appears ‘¢ bosheth,” the ‘¢ shame or 
reproach ””—Mephi-bosheth and Ish-bosheth.* 

And so it was to the end. After the prophetic in- 
spiration he had enjoyed, he fell with all his sins upon 


* Stanley’s Jewish Church, ii, 22, 
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him, his life going out in despair and darkness. And 
the last scenes of his career harmonized with the 
strange contrasts which preceded them. His doom 
was foretold by the risen prophet of the Lord in the 
house of the heathen soothsayer, and the anointed 
king of Israel received his death-blow from the hand 
of an Amalekite.* = 

With his successor, David, the case was different. 
About him was little of the wild and savage spirit of 
the old dynasty. Between the age of the kingly 
minstrel and that which had nurtured the old warrior 
judges, there was the same difference that there was 
between David, with the cheerful melody of his harp, 
and the dark and gloomy Saul when evil spirits had 
gained the mastery over him. When we pass away 
from ‘the high places of Gilboa,” on which the 
old dynasty. went down, and listen to the plaintive 
requiem of David over the fallen warriors, we feel 
that we have changed from the shadow to the sun- 
shine : we hear the breathings of a softer spirit: the 
Iron Age is gone, and we are welcoming in its bright 
successor. 

The mingling, then, in the nature of David was not 
of the dark past, with the living present, but of the 
present with the future. "He was, in one sense, the 
founder of the Jewish church. The conqueror of 
Jer salem, which he rescued from the heathen Jebu- 


*2 Saml. i. 10-7 3 
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sites, and which for all coming time was to be the 
most sacred spot on the earth’s surface, there he 
placed the long exiled ark, and there he would have 
built a sanctuary for its permanent home. And if 
the actual accomplishment of this object was delayed 
to the days of his successor, still with him had been 
the conception of its design, and its fulfillment he 
bequeathed as a precious legacy to his son. 

The great poet, too, of Israel, he formed the ritual 
of the Jewish church. That magnificent collection 
of Psalms, which are now uplifted in almost every 
language over the wile earth, was adapted to all the 
changing circumstances of the worship of the 
sanctuary. They utter their voices of sorrow and 
joy—of penitence and triumph. In fast or festival— 
amid the glorious services of the temple, or in the 
dreariness of their captivity by the rivers of Babylon— 
they spoke the emotions of the Jewish people. This, 
then, was the dispensation to which David belonged, 
and which he enshrined, as it were, in his own lofty 
poetry. 

Yet mingling with this in his mind, we see a much 
more spiritual system. He did not bind himself down 
to the ritual of Judaism, with its forms and types and 
sacrifices. He looked beyond it to a coming age of 
light and loftier revelations, and we trace everywhere 
the emotions of a higher spiritual nature. We will 
turn to a remarkable illustration of this. 


When David had sinned, and the prophet Nathan had 
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brought home to him the consciousness of his fall, in 
the fifty-first Psalm he pours out the agonies of his 
grief and the depth of his contrition. The burden of 
his prayer is—‘ Deliver me from blood-guiltiness, 
O God!” But how shall this guilt be washed away ? 
With his countrymen there would have been but one 
answer. By the sacrifices of the Levitical law alone 
could his crime be expiated. On his newly erected 
altar the victim could atone for his sin, and by the 
shedding of blood there could be remission. 

To him, too, that thought naturally came home ; 
but it seems as if he turned. to it only for a mo- 
ment.* His mind reverts at once to the more 
spiritual system, which rises far above all these 
visible sacrifices, and whose object is to conform the 
inner motives and feelings to a harmony with God’s 
will. ‘‘ For Thou desirest not sacrifice ; else would 
I give it; Thou delightest not in burnt offering. 
The sacrifices of God are a broken spirit; a broken 
and a contrite heart, O God, Thou will not despise.” 

Such, then, with David was the blending of two 
dispensations—the Jewish and the Christian. We 
trace it everywhere in his Psalms—this rising above 
the present and yearning for the loftier future. And this 
it is which has made his poetry the most cherished 
words in which the disciples of the Son of David 
can now give utterance to their feelings. Uniting 


* Stanley, p. 124- 
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in themselves the holy aspirations of both dispen- 
sations, the psalms of the Jewish temple have become 
the anthems of the Christian church. 


XIII. 


NEPHEW 


= 


N the early part of the seventeenth century, the 

word nephew meant a grandchild or any more re- 

mote descendant, and in this sense is several times 
used in scripture. 

“And he had forty sons and thirty nephews, that 
rode on threescore and ten ass colts.”—udges, xii. 
14. 

“*He shall neither have son nor nephew among 
his people.” — ‘Job, xviii. 19. 

‘¢ For I will rise up against them, saith the Lord of 
hosts, and cut off from Babylon the name and remnant, 
and son and nephew, saith the Lord.” —ZJsaiah, xiv. 22. 

So in the New Testament the word exyova rendered 
nephews should be grandchildren. 

“But if any widow have children or nephews.” 
1. Tim. v. 4. 

We turn, then, to works of that day fora few in- 
stances of this signification.* 

“So the grandfather’s offence redowndyd unto the 
nephews.” —Pol. Verg. ii. 154. 


* Bible Word Book, London, p. 335. 
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“God saith, as neither they, so neither their sons 
after them, nor their sonnes sons, their sonnes nephewes 
shall escape.” — Andrews on the Second Commandment, p. 
287. 

““C. Crispinus Helarus, a gentleman of Fesulce, 
came with solemn pompe into the capitoll, attended 
vpon with his nine children, seuen sons and two 
daughters; with 27 ephewes the sons of his children, 
and 29 nephewes more, once removed, who were his 
sons nephewes, and twelve nieces besides that were his 
childrens daughters, and with all these solemnly sacri- 
need.”’—Hollana’s Pliny, vii. 13 
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XIV. 


- 


THE FULLNESS OF THE EARTH. 


NE of the most touching ceremonies in the 
world is a burial in the Oriental church when 
their ritual is fully carried out. No coffin incloses 
the remains of the departed, but he lies on an open 
bier, crowned with flowers, to intimate that he is a 
conqueror over death and the grave. And as the 
procession moves to the cemetery, the anthems they 
chant speak not of the gloom of departure, but of 
the glory of the resurrection. 

When the body has been lowered into its last resting- 
place, the priest, standing at the head of the grave, 
takes in his hands as much earth as they will hold 
and strews it, in the form of a cross, over the body, 
uttering aloud the words:—‘* The earth is the 
Lord’s and the fullness thereof.” 

But what significancy has this declaration in this 
solemn ceremonial? As they interpret it, there is a 
most touching meaning. It is, that the earth is full, 
even to repletion, of the bodies of the dead. They 
form the dust which composes its surface. They 
are “the fullness of the earth.” 
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& All that tread 
The globe, are but a handful to the tribes 
Which slumber in its bosom.” 


If, then, these are the Lord’s, as the priest thus pro- 
ciaims, how cheering is the truth at such a moment, 
when the mourners are committing one of the loved 
ones of earth to its bosom! It will be cared for in 
the treasure house of the angel of the resurrection. 
It is the Lord’s, and shall remain under His care until 
they which have been dwelling in the dust, shall awake 
and sing and come forth to a new and unending life. 

With what a glorious meaning, then, do they invest 
the sentence—“t The earth is the Lord’s and the full- 
ness thereof!’ It has been their rendering of it for 
many centuries, as age after age it is thus pro- 
nounced over the sleeping dead. Yet we know not 
the origin of its use. We do not remember to have 
seen this interpretation of the passage in any com- 
mentator on the Psalms. Yet it is deeply impressive, 
as it forms part of that glorious anthem with which 
for so many ages the Eastern Christians have sung 
their dead to sleep. 
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XV. 


AFTER, 


HIS word was formerly used in a sense widely 
different from that it now has, but meaning ac- 
cording to, or in proportion to. "Thus in Psalm xc. 15: 
“Comfort us again now after the time [i.e., in pro- 
portion to the time] that thou hast plagued us, and for 
the years wherein we have suffered adversity.” 
(Prayer-book version.) 

In King James’s version it is translated more in ac- 
cordance with the modern use of the word: ‘* Make 
us glad according to the days wherein thou hast 
afflicted us.” 

So, in the litany, in the English Prayer-book— 


“O Lord, deal not with us after our sins, 
Neither reward us after our iniquities.” 


Which has been modernized in our Prayer-book into— 


© Lord, deal not with us according to our sins, 
Neither reward us according to our iniquities.”’ 
: 


In Psalm xxviii. 4, the same Hebrew particle is used 
three times, being twice rendered according to, and once 


after :— 
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“Give them according to their deeds, and according 
to the wickedness of their endeavors ; give them after 
the work of their hands.” 

We give a couple of instances from writers of that 
day to show this rendering :—- 

“And thanne he schal yelde to every manne aftir 
his workis.”—Wichif, Matt. xvi. 27. 

“Their deeds are after as they have been accus- 
tomed.”— Bacon, Ess. xxxix. 
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XVI. 
THE SILENT WITNESSES. 


N the beginning of the nineteenth Psalm, David thus 

speaks of the influence of the heavenly bodies: 

I. The heavens declare the glory of God, and the 
firmament showeth his handy work. 

2. Day unto day uttereth speech, and night unto 
night showeth knowledge. 

3. There is no speech nor language where their 
voice is not heard. 

4. Their line is gone out through all the earth, and 
their words to the end of the world. 

Now, what does this mean? Why, as thus ren- 
dered, it clearly is, that they make their universal ap- 
peal to every nation and country. ‘‘ There is no 
speech nor language where their voice is not heard.” 

And yet this is not the meaning of the original He- 
brew ; andin this erroneous translation we think much 
of the force and beauty of the passage is lost. ‘The 
literal translation of the third verse is this :— 

No speech and no words: their voice without hearing. 

In our own version, it will be observed, the word 
where is in italics, showing that it is not in the 
original ; and its introduction certainly alters the whole 


meaning of the passage. 
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The idea intended to be conveyed is, the silent wit- 
ness which the heavenly bodies bear to the power and 
majesty of God. As age after age they roll on their 
way, to the tribes of men below they carry the solemn 
lesson which St. Paul says the works of the visible 
creation have ever been teaching to those who had not 
the benefit of a direct revelation. ‘‘ For the invisible 
things of him from the creation of the world are 
clearly seen, being understood by the things that are 
made, even his eternal power and Godhead.” 

And even to us they bring their lesson. Amid the 
strife, and noise, and petty difficulties of this lower 
world, as we look up to the calm heavens above and 
realize that those bright orbs have thus been speed- 
ing on their paths of light for untold ages, and that 
thus they will continue to do long after we have done 
with this world forever, the littleness of our earthly 
cares is rebuked. 

See, then, how much more sublimity there is in 
the true rendering :— ‘ 

Day unto day uttereth speech, 
And night unto night showeth knowledge ; 


There is no speech nor language, 
Their voice is not heard. 


And such is the rendering of Bishop Horne in his 
work on the Psalms. He says, in his commentary on 
the third verse, ‘Our translators, by the words in- 
serted in a different character, have declared the 
sense of this passage to be, that there is no nation 
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or language whither the instruction diffused by the 
heavens does not reach. But as the same thought 
is so fully expressed in the next verse, ‘ Their sound 
is gone out,’ &c., it seems most advisable to adhere 
to the original, which runs literally thus: ‘No speech, 
no words: their voice is not heard.’ ‘That is, al- 
though the heavens are thus appointed to teach, yet 
it is not by articulate sounds that they do it: they 
are not endowed, like man, with the faculty of 
speech, but they address themselves to the mind of 
the intelligent beholder in another way, and that, 
when understood, a no less forcible way, the way 
of picture or representation.” 

The rendering of our own version in the Prayer- 
book is much nearer the original than that in our 
Bibles :-— 

One day telleth another, 
And one night certifieth another 5 


There is neither speech nor language, 
But their voices are heard among them. 


Addison expresses the true idea of this passage in 
his paraphrase :— 
What though no real voice or sound 
Amidst the radiant orbs be found 


In reason’s ear they all rejoice, 
And utter forth a glorious voice. 


And one of the sweetest of our own sacred poets, 
the late George Burgess, Bishop of Maine, thus 


renders the third verse :— 
4* 
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No human words, no living speech, 

Yet through the world their lessons reach 5 
A language to no realm confined, 

But nature’s voice to all mankind. 


And then, how beautifully is the fourth verse ren- 
dered by the same writer, showing the universality of 
this silent witness :— 


Nought hides the word or stays the strain; 
Their music rings o’er land and main ; 
And utmost earth has heard the sound, 
And unknown nature’s utmost bound. 
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XVII. 


PREVENT. 


HIS word anciently meant to go before, which 

is its natural sense from the Latin prevenire. 
Hence was derived the meaning ¢o anticipate, like the 
French, prevenir. In these two senses it is used in 
Scripture :— 

“The God of my mercy shall prevent me,”—i. e. go 
before me, or, The mercy of God shall go before me. 
Psalm lix. 10. 

“Let thy tender mercies speedily prevent us,”— 
i.e. go before us.—Psalm \xxix. 8. 

“But unto thee have I cried, O Lord; and in the 
morning shall my prayer prevent thee,’—i. e. my 
prayer shall get before thee, without waiting for the 
accustomed time to offer my morning sacrifice. Psalm 
Ixxxvill. 13. 

‘¢'We which are alive and remain unto the coming 
of the Lord shall not prevent them which are asleep,” 
—i. e. shall not anticipate or rise before the dead, but 
“¢ we which are alive and remain shall be caught up 
together with them in the clouds, to meet the Lord in 
the air.”-—1 Thess. iv. 15. 

So in the Prayer-book, in the Collect for Easter- 
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day :—‘*‘ We humbly beseech Thee, that as by Thy 
special grace preventing us,”—(i. e. going before us,)— 
“Thou dost put into our minds good desires, so by 
Thy continual help we may bring the same to good 
erect.” 

Another Collect in the English Prayer-book which 
begins,—‘* Prevent us, O Lord, in all our doings, 
with Thy most gracious favor”’—has been changed 
in our Prayer-book, to—‘‘ Direct us, O Lord, in all 
our doings.” 

The following illustrations from writers of that day 
will show that this was the sense in which the word 
was used at the time of the translation of our 
Bible.* 

“This is verye he of whome I tolde you before, that 
men toke hym to be myne inferiour, and to cum after 
me, but in dignitie he did preuent and excel me.” 
Udal’s Erasmus, ohn, fol. 9. a. 

“He doth prevent our conuersion by his mercy; he 
helpeth our conuersion by his grace Savs 
neither can we begin any good thing before we be 
preuented by mercye, or do any good thing until we be 
holpe by grace.”—Northbrooke, Poore Man’s Garden— 
1593: 

**So shall my anticipation prevent your discovery.” 
Shakespeare, Hamlet, ii. 1. 

Pliny says of the planet Venus :— 


* Bible Word Book, p. 383. 
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“For all the while she preuenteth the morning, and 
riseth orientall before, she taking the name of Lucifer 
(or Day-Star) as a second Sun hastening the day.” 
Holland’s Trans. ii. 8. 

Archbishop Trench remarks—‘¢ One may reach a 
point before another to help or to hinder him there ; 
may anticipate his arrival either with the purpose of 
keeping it for him, or against Tim. ‘To prevent’ 
has slipped by very gradual degrees, which it would 
not be difficult to trace, from the sense of 
keeping for to that of keeping against, from the 
sense of arriving first with the intention of helping, 
to that of arriving first with the intention of hinder- 
ing, and then generally from helping to hindering.” 
Select Gloss. p. 174. 

Milton thus, in one case, uses prevention in what 
we may call its transition state of meaning :— 

“© Half-way he met 


His daring foe, at this prevention more 
Incens’d.—Par. Lost, vi. 129. 
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XVIII. 


THE BLOOD-STAINED CONQUEROR. 


NE of the most sublime chapters in the proph- 
C ets is the sixty-third of Isaiah. And yet, how 
few who read it, understand its imagery! They do 
not divide the conversation of which it is composed, 
into the different parts, or recognize the questions and 
replies. Let us then analyze it. 

It is a splendid dramatic sketch in which there are 
two parts. We shall waive all argument with regard 
to the question: Who is meant by the principa 
person? which some refer to Judas Maccabeus, and 
others interpret to be Jehovah Himself subduing His 
enemies. We take the ground that it can only mean 
‘our Lord returning in triumph from the conquest of 
the Church’s foes. This seems to be the interpretation 
of the Church, by introducing this passage into the 
service for Monday in Holy Week, thus showing that 
she considers the vision as applying to the death and 
passion of Him, who “alone trod the wine-press ” of 
God’s wrath, and ‘“‘ with His own arm brought sal- 
vation” to us, from the power of Satan. 

In the same way, we would dismiss the various con- 
siderations as to time—some placing the scene at the 
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close of the captivity in Babylon, when Jerusalem was 
lying waste, and its people were praying for a restoration 
of their land from the power of their enemies. But 
we think that this vision looks forward to an era of 
mightier conquests—those over sin and death—when 
our Lord, “having spoiled principalities and powers, 
triumphed over them in His cross.” 

The scene, then, is this. A devout Jew beholds a 
mighty conqueror, traveling on the way from Edom 
and Bozrah. These places are chosen, because in 
prophetic language, Edom often stood for the enemies 
of the Church, and Bozrah, its capital, for the seat 
of the prince of darkness. Struck with the majestic 
appearance of the warrior and his blood-stained 
garments, he accosts him to inquire who he is, 
when the following questions and replies are given :— 

Few. “ Who is this that cometh from Edom, with 
dyed garments from Bozrah ; this that is glorious in 
his apparel, traveling in the greatness of his strength ?_ 

Conqueror. ‘“*1 that speak in righteousness, mighty 
to save. 

Few. “ Wherefore art thou red in thine apparel, and 
thy garments like him that treadeth in the wine- 
fat? 

Conqueror. “I have trodden the wine-press alone ; 
and of the people there was none with me: for I 
will tread them in mine anger, and trample them in 
my fury ; and their blood shall be sprinkled upon my 
garments, and I will stain all my raiment, 
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“‘ For the day of vengeance is in mine heart, and the 
year of my redeemed is come. 

“And I looked, and there was none to help; and 
I wondered that there was none to uphold; there- 
fore mine own arm brought salvation unto me; and 
my fury, it upheld me. 

“ For I will tread down the people in mine anger, 
and make them drunk in my fury, and I will bring 
down their strength to the earth.” 

Then it is that the Jew, recognizing the Messiah, 
changes at once his tone to one of plaintive suppli- 
cation, and begins to intercede for his people, who 
are scattered over the earth, without a country, or 
government, or temple. He calls to mind the mercies 
of God in old times, His deliverance in the wilder- 
ness, His recognition of them as His people, and he 
prays that God would again receive them in place of 
the ‘adversaries,’ who had “trodden down the 
sanctuary,” pleading, in the last verse, that they 
are His children, and not those who now possessed 
their land. ‘We are thine ; thou never barest rule 
over them; they were not called by thy name.” 
Thus it is that the Jew entreats the Messiah. 

Few. “I will mention the loving kindnesses of the 
Lord, and the praises of the Lord, according to all 
that the Lord hath bestowed on us, and the great 
goodness toward the house of Israel, which he 
hath bestowed on them according to his mercies, and 
according to the multitude of his loving kindnesses, 
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“For he said, Surely they are my people, children 
that will not lie ; so he was their Saviour. 

“In all their afflictions he was afflicted, and the 
angel of his presence saved them; in his love and in 
his pity he redeemed them; and he ‘bare them, and 
carried them all the days of old. 

‘But they rebelled, and vexed his Holy Spirit ; 
therefore he was turned to betheir enemy, and he 
fought against them. 

‘““Then he remembered the days of old, Moses 
and his people, saying: Where is he that brought 
them up out of the sea with the shepherd of his 
flock? Where is he that put his Holy Spirit within 
him ? 

‘“ That led them by the right hand of Moses with 
his glorious arm, dividing the water before them, to 
make himself an everlasting name? 

© That led them through the deep, as a horse in the 
wilderness, that they should not stumble ? 

“ As a beast goeth down into the valley, the Spirit 
of the Lord causeth him to rest, so didst thou lead thy 
people, to make thyself a glorious name. 

“Took down from heaven, and behold from the 
habitation of thy holiness, and of thy glory: where 
is thy zeal and thy strength, the sounding of thy 
bowels and of thy mercies toward me? Are they 
restrained ? 

“ Doubtless thou art our Father, though Abraham 
be ignorant of us, and Israelacknowledge us not: thou 
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O Lord, art our Father, our Redeemer ; thy name is 
from everlasting. 

“© O Lord, why hast thou made us to err from thy 
ways, and hardened our hearts from thy fear? Re- 
turn for thy servants’ sake, the tribes of thine in- 
heritance. 

““The people of thy holiness have possessed it but 
a little while ; our adversaries have trodden down thy 
sanctuary. 

“© We are thine; thou never barest rule over them; 
they were not called by thy name.” 

Such is this dramatic scene, which, rightly under- 
stood, gives the noblest views of our Lord’s character 
and offices, and points forward to more glorious 
triumphs for the Church than the past has yet wit- 
nessed, 
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XIX. 


THE EXILE IN CHALDEA. 


T is curious for the Hebréw scholar to trace in 
the changing language of the sacred records, 
the abiding marks of those great events which, age 
after age, affected the destiny of the chosen people. 
Their removals from kingdom to kingdom left their 
impress upon the words they used, as plainly as the 
Norman conquest changed the character of the old 
Saxon which had heretofore been the language of 
England. While the Hebrews clung to their old 
tongue—the original langage of mankind—it was 
still modified by the associations in which they had 
dwelt. 

For instance, we take the early chapters of 
Genesis, which are probably the first annals of our 
race, incorporated by Moses into his narrative,* and 
we find the language marked by the simplicity of its 
diction. It evidently belongs to the earliest ages of 
the world. Then comes the change. ‘The language 
loses somewhat its meagerness ard is enriched by 
additions from a foreign tongue. We trace, here and 
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there, Egyptian words, proofs of the residence of 
the tribes for two centuries in the land of Goshen 
and on the banks of the Nile. 

This is still more marked in the prophets who wrote 
after the captivity to Assyria and Babylon. ‘Then, 
a new element appears in the ‘“‘grand dialect” the 
patriarchs used. Aramean words and idioms are 
found, which the returning exiles brought with them 
from the far East, and which they had learned on the 
banks of the Euphrates. A portion of Daniel and 
Ezra is composed in pure Chaldee. 

These are changes which but few can detect. I+ 
requires that minute and thorough scholarship which 
is gained only by the study of a lifetime. There 
are others, however, which even the English reader 
of the Bible may notice—the transition of tone and 
thought with the advancing civilization of the world 
—or, what is more marked, the change of imagery 
and illustration from the different scenes in which 
the writers lived. This is evident in the later 
prophets, particularly in the case of Ezekiel, in whose 
writings are some features which separate them from 
those of all others. It is to this point that we wish 
particularly to direct the notice of our readers. 

A Hebrew of the priestly order in Jerusalem, 
Ezekiel was carried thence to Babylon with the 
exiles who accompanied King Jehoiachin in his cap- 
tivity. On the banks of the river Chebar the little 
colony was settled, and there the remaining years of 
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Ezekiel passed away, far from the land of his nativity 
about which all his affections were gathered. He 
evidently acquired no feeling of home in the region 
where he was compelled to dwell, though wife and 
kindred were with him, and his countrymen had recon- 
ciled their minds to their new Assyrian life. He 
was with the little band of exiles, but not of them. 
“By the rivers of Babylon he sat down, yea, he 
wept, when he remembered Zion.” For seven years 
he prophesied the approaching ruin of Jerusalem, 
by every significant emblem which could be used. 
The roll of the book which was spread before him 
was “written within and without with lamentations, 
and mourning, and woe.” * In every action of his 
life he is commanded to be a living sign to his 
people. And when, on the evening of the day that 
the catastrophe is reached and the Holy City smitten, 
his wife is taken from him, God commands him to 
give no public evidence of mourning. ‘* Behold ”— 
said he—I take away from thee the desire of thine 
eyes with a stroke; yet neither shalt thou mourn nor 
weep, neither shall thy tears run down.” | He was 
to embody before the people the idea of a grief too 
deep for words. In the fall of the Holy City, a 
sorrow had come upon the nation which no wailings 
could express. 

Then, a change comes over his prophecies. The 


* Ezek, ii. 10, { Ibid. xxiv. 16, 
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worst is past. A more glorious vision breaks upon him, 
and he foretells the restoration of his people, the re- 
building of the temple, and the new era which was to 
open for the dispersed of Israel. 

But his imagery carries us back at once to the East, 
and the strange magnificence of Nineveh and 
Babylon. When he would portray the idolatrous 
tendencies of Jerusalem or Samaria, and the way in 
which they turned to the practices of their powerful 
neighbors, he incidentally gives a minute description 
of the mysterious figures and gorgeous decorations on 
the walls of these oriental palaces. 

“She doted upon the Assyrians her neighbors 
-. . . for when she saw men portrayed upon 
the wall, the images of the Chaldeans portrayed with 
vermilion, girded with girdles upon their loins, ex- 
ceeding in dyed attire upon their heads, all of them 
princes to look to, after the manner of the Baby- 
lonians of Chaldea, the land of their nativity, and as 
soon as she saw them with her eyes, she doted upon 
them, and sent messengers unto them into Chaldea.” * 

When twenty-five centuries had passed away, and 
modern explorers disinterred again the buried palaces 
of those long-forgotten cities, it was found that the 
pictured ornaments on their walls answered exactly to 
the description the prophet has given. ‘* There can 
scarcely be a doubt ”—says Layard— that he had 


* Ezek. xxiii. 12, 14, 16. 
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seen the objects which he describes—the figures 
sculptured upon the wall, and painted. The preva- 
lence of a red color, shown by the Khersaban remains, 
and the elaborate and highly ornamented head-dress of 
the Khorsaban and Kouyanjik kings are evidently indi- 
cated.” * 

How strange that in these “latter days, 


33 


travelers 
from a land whose existence was not known when 
the prophet wrote, should gaze perhaps upon the 
very paintings which suggested to him the figures by 
which he described ‘*‘the dark idolatries of alienated 
Judah !” 

Still more striking are the emblems by which he 
sought to shadow forth the attributes of the Supreme 
Being. In the early ages of the Jewish people the 
representations are simple. Moses beheld the Ever 
Living One in the bush which burned with fire and 
was not consumed, and to His people in the wilder- 
ness He appeared as the pillar of cloud or fire 
which rested on the ark, or displayed its glory from 
between the cherubim. In a later age, Isaiah be- 
held Him sitting in majesty upon ‘‘ His throne high 
and lifted up, and His train filled the temple.” 
But Ezekiel’s vision was formed by the scenes on 
which he was accustomed to gaze; and when he | 
would typify the Supreme Being, the forms he used 
were those familiar to the people to whom his message 


* Layard’s Nineveh, ii. 240, f Isaiah vi. 3. 
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was delivered—his brethren among the exiles in Chal- 
dea. 

Amid a glorious scene, which he seems to struggle 
in vain to describe in words, the throne like sapphire 
and “the color of amber as the appearance of fire 
round about,” and the rainbow that encircled it— 
he saw the likeness of four living creatures which 
had the faces of a man, a lion, an ox, and an eagle 
And they had four wings, and the hands of a man 
under their wings on their four sides.* And these 
four forms are precisely the religious types which are 
to be found everywhere on Assyrian monuments, 
to illustrate the same idea.t On one of these 
sculptured figures which in our day has been brought 
to light—a lion with the wings of an eagle and the 
head of a man—Layard thus records his thoughts 
—]T used to contemplate for hours these myste- 
rious emblems, and muse over their intent and his- 
tory. What more noble forms could have ushered 
the people into the temple of their gods? What 
more sublime images could have been borrowed 
from nature, by men who sought, unaided by the 
light of revealed religion, to embody their conception 
of the wisdom, power, and ubiquity of a Supreme 
Being? ‘They could find no better type of intellect 
and knowledge than the head of the man; of strength 
than the body of the lion; of ‘rapidity of motion, 
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than the wings of the bird. These winged human- 
headed lions were not idle creatures, the offspring of 
mere fancy ; their meaning was written upon them. 
They had awed and instructed races which flourished 
three thousand years ago. For twenty-five centuries 
they have been hidden from the eye of man, and 
they now stood forth once more in their ancient 
majesty.” * 

But amid these emblems of the Divine attributes as 
shadowed forth by the prophet, were wheels, in- 
stinct with life, and ‘‘ full of eyes round about. And 
when the living creatures were lifted up from the 
garth, the wheels were lifted up. Whithersoever the 
spirit was to go, they went, thither was their spirit to 
go; and the wheels were lifted up over against them ; 
for the spirit of the living creature was in the wheels.” 
It is difficult to understand his description, with the 
addition :—‘‘ Their appearance and their work was as 
it were a wheel in the middle of a wheel.” It was 
a confused scene of splendor which it seemed as if 
human language could not adequately portray. But 
he adds :—“*This was the appearance of the likeness of 
the glory of the Lord.” 

We turn to the Assyrian monuments, and we find 
on the Nimroud sculptures, the same figure of the 
winged wheel constantly used as a type of the Su- 
preme Deity. It occurs as a well-known symbol on - 


%* Layard’s Nineveh, i, 75. 
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the walls of Persepolis, on Persian monuments, and 
in the bass-reliefs of Pterium.* 

We see, then, how thoroughly the imagination of 
the prophet was colored by the emblematical figures 
which surrounded him, and how they gave form and 
expression to the visions in which he declared the 
truths which formed his message. As we read his 
words, we are transported to the palaces of Assyria 
or Chaldea. It is the only recorded description of 
those gorgeous creations of that long-forgotten faith. 
“Tt is,” says Stanley, ‘the last glimpse of those gi- 
gantic emblems which vanished in the prophet’s life- 
time only to reappear in our own age from the ruins 
of the long-lost Nineveh.”’} 

We said that the prophecies of Ezekiel close with 
a vision of the rebuilding of the temple. But it was 
only in vision that he was to see again the holy city, 
or the courts in which once he ministered. He died 
in the land of his captivity, and “‘his sepulche is 
with them to this day.” In the twelfth century it 
was visited by Benjamin of Tudela, who thus de- 
scribes it: ‘*On the banks of the Euphrates stands 
the synagogue of the prophet Ezekiel, who rests in 
peace. ‘The place of the synagogue is fronted by 
sixty towers, the room between every two of which 
is also occupied by a synagogue ; in the court of the - 
largest stands the ark, and behind it is the sepulchre 


* Layard’s Nineveh, ii, 340. + Jewish Church, ii. 64q. 
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of Ezekiel, the son of Busi, the priest. This monu- 
ment is covered by a large cupola, and the building is 
very handsome. It was erected by Jeremiah, king of 
Judah, and the thirty-five thousand Jews who went 
along with him when Evil Merodach released him 
from jthe prison. .....'. ». The name of Jeconiah, 
and of all those who came with him, are inscribed on 
the wall, the king’s name first; that of Ezekiel last. 
..... Onthe day of atonement, the proper Lesson 
of the day is read from a very large manuscript Penta- 
teuch of Ezekiel’s own handwriting. ..... A 
lamp burns night and day on the sepulchre of the 
prophet, and has always been kept burning since the 
day that he lighted it himself.” 

And so it is in our ownage. ‘Though despoiled of 
its ornaments, the building still remains, and the palm- 
trees of Kifil cast their shade over its dome. To 
this spot the Jews of Bagdad, Hillah, and other cities 
of Chaldea, the descendants of the old captives, still 
lingering in the land of their exile, resort in crowds, as 
their forefathers had done for centuries before them. 
For more than two thousand years it has been a 
shrine to which the pious Hebrew repaired in pil- 
grimage.* 

We may imagine that, when life was waning, 
Ezekiel must often have uttered the prayer of the 
ancient patriarch—‘ Bury me with my fathers!” 


Layard’s Babylon, p. 500. 
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But, prophet though he was, it was not to be granted. 
On the banks of the Chebar his ashes were to rest, 
and from the home of his exile his spirit was to enter 


the New Jerusalem. 
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XX. 


THE HERDSMAN OF TEKOAH. 


MOS was not trained ffi the school of the 
A prophets. He says to the king of Israel—‘¢I 
am no prophet, neither was I a prophet’s son.” Near 
Tekoah was a vast wilderness,* unreclaimed for agri- 
culture, and in this forest country the inhabitants 
herded their cattle. ‘This was the business of Amos, 
and, united with it, he was a gatherer of sycamore 
fruit on the cultivated lands which stretched from 
Tekoah through the valleys to Jerusalem. 

It was while engaged in this pastoral office that the 
inspiration from on high came upon him, and the Lord 
commanded him—‘‘Go, prophesy unto my people 
Israel.”’ ‘That he executed his office boldly, fearlessly 
denouncing the idolatry of the court, we know from 
the history. For Amaziah, the priest of Bethel, ap- 
pealed to King Jeroboam, saying,—‘* Amos hath con- 
spired against thee in the midst of the house of Israel : 
the land is not able to bear all his words.” And 
Amaziah himself warned the prophet to depart :—‘ O, 
thou seer, go; flee thee away into the land of Judah, 


* 2 Chron. xx. 20. 
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and eat bread and prophesy there. But prophesy not 
again any more at Bethel; for it is the king’s sanctuary 
and the king’s court.” But the prophet refused to be 
silent, and reiterated his warnings, declaring that a 
violent death should come upon the royal family and 
the justice of God gather calamities about the idola- 
trous kingdom. Then, perhaps, was first heard that 
summons, ‘‘ Prepare to meet thy God,’* which rang 
again through the streets of Jerusalem when the last 
prophet gave his warnings amid the terrors of her final 
fall, and which has since been the favorite summons 
of reformers, even when not gifted with the authority 
of Amos. 

Of his fate the sacred record tells us nothing. 
Tradition, however, informs us that the son of Ama- 
ziah, infuriated by his denunciations, wounded him so 
severely that he was carried back to Tekoah and there 
gave up his life for the truths he uttered. 

The point we wish to bring forward is the harmony 
of his style and his pursuits. We find, in his prophe- 
cies, no references to the ‘‘ battles of the warrior” and 
the ‘garments rolled in blood’’—no scenes from the 
life of the city. He only alludes in one place to the 
luxury of the palace.f His illustrations are all pastoral, 
and gathered from the scenes in which his life was 
passed. 

When he would remind the people of Israel of 
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the power of the Amorite whom God destroyed before 
them, he says, “‘ his height was like the height of the 
cedars, and he was strong as the oaks; yet God de- 
stroyed his fruits from above and his roots from be- 
neath.” 

The rich men of Samaria, living in luxury, he com- 
pares to a scene daily before his eyes—the kine roam- 
ing on the hills of Samaria 4nd feeding in the rich 
pastures of Bashan. 

When he speaks of the weight of their sins upon 
him, he refers to a cart pressed down by its harvest 
load, so that it goes heavily and is ready to break 
under the burden, ‘I am pressed under you, as a 
cart is pressed that is full of sheaves.” 

When he would proclaim how entire shall be the 
destruction of the people of Samaria, that a few only 
should remain as exceptions from the general slaughter 
and captivity, he pictures what, in those wild uplands, 
must often have been an incident in his own life—the 
shepherd, when the lion had been devouring among his 
flock, bringing back some mangled remains to show 
the destruction which had been wrought by the fierce 
spoiler— As the shepherd taketh out of the mouth 
of the lion, two legs or a piece of an ear; so shall the 
children of Israel be taken out that dwell in Samaria.” 

The dangers from the wild beasts of the forest often 
furnished his illustrations—“ As if a man did flee from 
a lion and a bear met him; or went into the house, 
and leaned his hand on the wall, and a serpent bit 
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him.” ‘Willa lion roar in the forest when he hath 
no prey? Willa young lion cry out of his den, if he 
have taken nothing? Can a bird fall in a snare upon 
the earth, where no gin is for him ?” 

The preparation of Israel for judgment is shown 
forth by “‘the basket of summer fruit” already ripe ; 
and the discrimination which God will use in scatter- 
ing the people among the nations, so that none of the 
just shall be taken, is set forth by the sifting of corn— 
«J will sift the house of Israel among all nations, like 
as corn is sifted in a sieve, yet shall not the least grain 
fall upon the earth.” 

And how beautiful is the figure with which his 
prophecy concludes, as he looks forward to the restor- 
ation from captivity, when all outward blessings 
should be multiplied upon them—‘ Behold the days 
come, saith the Lord, that the plowman shall over- 
take the reaper, and the treader of grapes him that 
soweth seed; and the mountains shall drop sweet wine 
and all the hills shall melt.” 

Such is the pastoral prophet as he comes to us fresh 
with images from the wilderness. We seem to 
breathe the free atmosphere of the hills. St. Jerome 
applies to him the words—sermone imperitum—“ rude 
in speech””—and asserts that there is nothing great or 
sublime in his style. Bishop Lowth, on the contrary, 
dissents from the judgment of St. Jerome, and says— 
“* Any one who .eads him, with due attention, will find 
him, though a herdsman, not a whit behind the very 
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chiefest prophets ; almost equal to the greatest in the 
loftiness of his sentiments and not inferior to any in 
the splendor of his diction.” 

Perhaps both are right. ‘There is certainly nothing 
lofty or sublime in the similes of Amos. ‘They are 
taken, as we have seen, from the obvious incidents 
about him in his own lowly walk. Yet elevated by 
the inspiration under which he spoke, they are de- 
prived of all that could be degrading, and rise into 


dignity and eloquence. 
5% 
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XXI. 


HORNS. 


N the prophet Habakkuk (ch. iii.) is an account of 
I the Supreme Being, as He manifested His glory. 
“God came from Teman, and the Holy One from 
Mount Paran. His glory covered the heavens, and 
the earth was full of his praise. And his brightness 
was the light ; he had horns coming out of his hands.” 

How sadly is the sublimity of this description 
marred by the mistranslation at the close—the use of 
the word horns! The mistake arose from the fact that, 
in the Hebrew, the same word (Kernazor) means both 
“horns” and ‘‘rays of light.” The latter would, of 
course, have harmonized well with the previous part 
of the description, So it is in the marginal reading, 
which is—‘‘ There were rays of light issuing from his 
side ”?—to show that the symbol of the Supreme Pres- 
ence was refulgent with glory. 

A similar case is found in the description (Ex. 
xxxiv. 29) of Moses’s descent from the mount. It 
says—‘he wist not that the skin of his face shone.” 
The Vulgate—the version of the Church of Rome, 
renders it—“* Et ignorabat quod cornuta esset facies 
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sua”—‘*and he did not know that his face was 
horned.” 

This error had a strange influence on the artists of 
the Middle Ages, and they often represented Moses 
with a horn growing out of each temple. So it is in 
the most celebrated statue of him, that in the Church 
of 8. Pietro in Vincoli, in Rome, which is thought to 
rival the grandest productions ‘of the Grecian chisel. 
It is by Michael Angelo, and is colossal in size. On 
each side of the head a small horn is just budding forth. 


2 


**One critic,” says Forsyth,” “‘compares his head to 
a goat’s.” ‘The interpretation we have given above 


will furnish an explanation of all these cases. 
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XXII. 


NAHUM, THE ELKOSHITE. 


MONG tthe great cities of the elder world 
A which have passed away, there are none clothed 
to us with so much mystery as Nineveh. We see 
not its rise or fall. It comes before us first in all the 
glory of its magnificence, and then it suddenly fades 
away from our sight. We hear indistinctly the fact 
of its ruin, but nothing more. 

With other cities it was different. We see Tyre, 
the mighty commercial emporium of the West, gradu- 
ally rising into power, and then, when stricken down 
in her pride, sinking to an obscure village by the sea— 
“Ca place to spread nets upon.”* But with Nineveh 
the transition from glory to utter nothingness seems 
immediate. She is swept away, to use a scripture 
figure, “‘like the foam upon the water.” + 

Our first view of Nineveh is in the Book of Jonah, 
and its effect is, to impress us with an idea of its extent 
and population. Weare told, it is ‘‘an exceeding great 
city.” Jonah ‘‘began to enter into it a day’s journey” 
before he delivered his warning, and then had pene- 
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trated but one-third of its extent. The modern dis- 
coveries of Layard unfold to us a picture of its mag- 
nificence, as he traces the outlines of its palaces and 
parks and gardens. And God, in His reproof of Jonah, 
describes it as ‘‘that great city, wherein are more than 
six score thousand persons that can not discern be- 
tween their right hand and their left hand.” 

Then we hear no more of Nineveh until the fall of 
Samaria, when ‘the crown of pride, the glory of 
Ephraim is trodden under foot,”* and the ten tribes 
are led into captivity and dispersed through the distant 
provinces of Assyria, never again to appear on the 
page of history. Yet not a generation had passed 
away, after the exiles are removed from their own land, 
before they witnessed the total destruction of their 
oppressor. But profane history contains no notice of 
its ruin, and the account of this mighty fall, which 
shook all the kingdoms of the world, is to be gathered 
only from the prophecies of Nahum, the Elkoshite. 
‘¢ There is something,” says a living historian, ‘ pa- 
thetic in the thought, that the crash of this mighty city 
in the far East is known to us only through the tri- 
umphant cry of this solitary exile.”’+ But so clear and 
lifelike is his narrative, that writers have asked, Is it a 
prophecy or a description? It seems as if he must 
have been present to picture forth the scenes so 


vividly. 
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We know little of Nahum, except this short proph- 
ecy. St. Jerome speaks of the ruins of a village in 
Galilee, El Kosh by name, some traces of which were 
pointed out to him, and which tradition had marked as 
the place of his birth; while another of the same name 
in Assyria claims to have been the place of his resi- 
dence during his exile. He must, indeed, have gone 
into captivity with his brethren, for he writes like one 
who is personally smarting under the wrongs heaped 
upon his nation. 

There is a peculiar spirit in his prophecy. It is 
one wild shout of triumph over the fall of their op- 
pressor. It is a strain of unmingled exultation, un- 
tempered by any softer feeling. When the other Jew- 
ish prophets are predicting the fall of kingdoms, we 
can often trace a feeling of sorrow for the sufferings 
they are forced to foretell. Jeremiah, in the midst of 
the calamities he is denouncing against Philistia, breaks 
forth into the apostrophe— O thou sword of the 
Lord, how long will it be ere thou be quiet? Put up 
thyself into thy scabbard, rest and be still.’* But 
Nahum has no spark of sympathy for the sufferings he 
is predicting. From the opening to the end of his 
prophecy it is one strain of fierce exultation. ‘The 
burden of his message is, ‘‘ Woe to the bloody city !”’} 
his joyful announcement, ‘‘ Nineveh is laid waste; 
who will bemoan her ?”{ 


* Jer. xlvii. 6. {Nahum iii. 1. } Ib. iii, 7. 
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He describes how the conflict shall rage on the 
walls and in the streets of the doomed city :— 

“The shield of his mighty men is made red, the 
valiant men are in scarlet: the chariots shall be with 
flaming torches in the day of his preparation, and the 
fir-trees shall be terribly shaken. The chariots shall 
rage in the streets, they shall jostle one against another 
in the broad ways: they shall seem like torches, they 
shall run like the lightnings. He shall recount his 
worthies [7. ¢., muster up his renowned warriors ], they 
shall stumble in their walk ; they shall make haste to 
the wall thereof, and the defense shall be prepared.” 

He summons the enemy to help themselves to the 
spoil, for there are none to resist them :— 

“Take ye the spoil of silver, take the spoil of gold: 
for there is none end of the store and glory out of all 
the pleasant furniture. She is empty, and void, and 
waste ; and the heart melteth, and the knees smite to- 
gether, and much pain is in all loins, and the faces of 
them all gather blackness.” | 

And then, under the figure of a lion and his whelps, 
he pictures how in past years Nineveh had plundered 
and torn in pieces the nations to furnish spoil for her 
people at home, until the palaces were overflowing 
with riches; but now the lion’s lair was made deso- 
late :— 

“Where is the dwelling of the lions, and the feed- 
ing-place of the young lions, where the lion, even the 
old lion walked, and the lion’s whelp, and none made 
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them afraid? The lion did tear in pieces enough fot 
his whelps, and strangled for his lionesses, and filled his 
holes with prey and his dens with raven. Behold, I 
am against thee, saith the Lord of hosts, and I will 
burn her chariots in the smoke, and the sword shall 
devour thy young lions; and I will cut off thy prey 
from the earth, and the voice of thy messengers. shall 
no more be heard.” 

Then he predicts the entireness of her ruin, as he 
compares it to that of No, or Diospolis in the Delta 
of Egypt, which had lately been destroyed by the 
Chaldeans. 

*¢ Art thou better than populous No, that was situate 
among the rivers, that had the waters round about it, 
whose rampart was the sea and her wall was from the 
sea? Ethiopia and Egypt were her strength, and it 
was infinite; Put and Lubim were thy helpers. Yet 
was she carried away, she went into captivity ; her 
young children also were dashed in pieces at the top of 
all the streets, and they cast lots for her honorable 
men, and all her great men were bound in chains. 

**Thou also shalt be drunken; thou shalt be hid, 
thou also shalt seek strength because of the enemy. 
All thy strongholds shalt be like fig-trees with the first 
ripe figs: if they be shaken, they shall even fall into 
the mouth of the eater. Behold, thy people in the 
midst of thee are women: the gates of thy land shall 
be set wide open unto thine enemies: the fire shall 
devour thy bars, . , , , There shall the fire 
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devour thee ; the sword shall cut thee off, it shall eat 
thee up like the canker-worm.” 

And he concludes his prophecy with declaring, that 
the exultation which he displayed over the ruin of his 
country’s enemy, would be shared by all who heard of 
her fall. 

“Thy shepherds [7. ¢., the tributary princes ]‘slum- 
ber, O king of Assyria; thy nobl€$ shall dwell in the 
dust: thy people is scattered upon the mountains, and 
no man gathereth them. There is no healing of thy 
bruise ; thy wound is grievous: all that hear the bruit 
of thee shall clap the hands over thee: for upon whom 
hath not thy wickedness passed continually ?” 

There is one passage in the prophecy which dis- 
plays a marked contrast to its whole tenor. At this 
time Judah was still in existence as a kingdom and 
was ‘‘ keeping its solemn feasts.” But to them Nine- 
veh had also been a dreaded enemy and their country 
had been alternately ravaged by the Egyptian from the 
West and the Assyrian from the East. The prophet, 
therefore, turns aside, fora moment, from his fierce 
invective, to send his message to Judah, and adopting 
somewhat the language of Isaiah,* he bids them rejoice 
at the ‘‘ good tidings ”—that their enemy is ‘¢ cut off” 
and “shall no more pass through them :”— 

“¢ Behold upon the mountains the feet of him that 
bringeth good tidings, that publisheth peace eae 9 


* Isaiah lil. 7 
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Judah keep thy solemn feasts, perform thy vows ; for 
the wicked shall no more pass through thee; he is 
utterly cut off.” 

In this wild and stormy burst of prophecy is 
summed up all we have of the fall of Nineveh. In 
one other place alone is she brought before us in con- 
nection with the scenes of the Captivity. In the 
narrative of one of the exiles, whose words, although 
not included in the inspired volume, are referred to in 
our Homilies as “the counsels of the holy father 
Tobit,”* we have an insight into the manner of life 
of the captives in Assyria. We have already referred 
to Tobit as the only one of his tribe who refused to 
worship the golden calves in Bethel,f and in the Cap- 
tivity also he preserved his faith :— 

‘And when we were carried away captives to 
Nineve, all my brethren and those that were of my 
kindred did eat of the bread of the Gentiles. But I 
kept myself from eating, because I remembered God 
with all my heart.” 

Whether we regard the book of Tobit as a true his- 
tory of domestic life or as a religious fiction to: illus- 
trate the reward of virtue, even in this world, when 
overcoming trials, it is certainly a picture of the life of 
the Israelite captives in Assyria. We see the journeys 
into Media, the money lendings, the visits to kindred, 
the marriages and burials. And then we have por- 


* Homily on Alms Deeds. { No. IX., on the Golden Calf, 
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trayed the earnest longings of the exiles for the resto- 
ration to their own land, when ‘Jerusalem should 
be builded again with joy” and the Lord should 
‘“‘make joyful there those that are captives;’’ when 
“‘many nations should come from far to the name of 
the Lord God with gifts in their hands, even gifts to 
the king of heaven.” 

But Tobit felt that a curse wag resting on Nineveh, 
and that their relapse into idolatry would bring upon 
them the destruction once denounced by Jonah. So, 
when life was waning away, he gathered his family 
about him and said—‘ My son, take thy children ; for, 
behold, I am aged, and am ready to depart out of this 
life. Go into Media, my. son, for I surely believe 
those things which Jonas the prophet spake of Nineve, 
that it shall be overthrown; and that for a time 
peace shall be rather in Media.” And his son “ de- 
parted with his wife and children to Ecbatane. . . . 
and he died at Ecbatane in Media, . . . . and before 
he died he heard of the destruction of Nineve, which 
was taken by Nabuchodonosor and Assuerus.”” And the 
narrative ends, somewhat perhaps in the spirit of Nahum 
—‘‘and before his death he rejoiced over Nineve.” 

And so Nineveh vanished from the page of history. 
From that day, no writer, sacred or profane, dwells 
upon it. It seemed utterly blotted out from the map 
of the world. ‘Two hundred years after its fall,* 


* Nineveh was destroyed about 600 B. ¢, 
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when the “ten thousand” Greeks, in their celebrated 
retreat, marched over the plain on which once it stood, 
they found only part of a ruined city called Larissa, 
and their leader Xenophon heard not the name of 
Nineveh ; it was already forgotten onits site.* Then, 
twenty-two centuries rolled by, while its name had 
ceased to be mentioned through the world, and anti- 
quarians disputed about the origin of the mounds by 
the Euphrates, when once more its existence was 
brought to light. An explorer from a distant land dis- 
interred from the sepulchre of ages its sculptured kings 
and massive gods and obelisks, to take their places in 
the museums of Western Europe. And there too, 
among the ruins, he was shown the tomb which tra- 
dition declares to be that of Nahum, “a place,” he 
says—‘‘ held in great reverence by Mohammedans and 
Christians, but especially by Jews, who keep the 
building in repair, and flock here in great numbers at 
certain seasons of the year.” } 

Thus, a new light was thrown back upon the tri- 
umphant denunciations of the prophet, and we are 
forced to realize that all we know of the fall of this 


mighty city we must gather from the predictions of 
Nahum, the Elkoshite. 


* Dr. Robinson’s Introduction to Layard, p. 3. 
+ Layard’s Nineveh, chapter vii. 
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E read the Old Testament, and to us it is, on 

the surface, the record of passing events and 
the history of God’s people through the Patriarchal and 
Jewish dispensations. Kingdoms rise and fall, and we 
see the solemn march of Time as it goes on, century 
after century, and we hear its echoing footsteps as 
new epochs dawn over the ruins of ancient empires, and 
the world advances to encounter strange and untried 
scenes. 

But this is only the outward manifestation. Within 
this record is contained the history of man’s spiritual 
progress, as we trace it down from the first revelation 
to that new era which was to arise in the far distant 
future. This is the true import of prophecy, as it 
prepares the way for the coming Gospel dispensation. 
The seers of old spake of conquerors and kingdoms, 
and while their words applied to the changing events 
of this lower world, they often had a nobler reference 
to a King whose rule should be without end, and an 
Empire which was never to fail. 
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We realize this truth in general terms, but do we 
often appreciate how different were the messages of 
these individual prophets? ‘To prepare the world, 
“through the ages all along,” for the mighty scheme 
which was one day to be revealed, they each had 
a part to perform, each unfolding a different view of 
this truth. It was a solemn drama in which each one 
had his separate part. Or, it was like a glorious chant 
which, century after century, came down, growing 
constantly richer as new voices took up the anthem, 
until they all mingled in one tide of melody. Yet 
each had a different note to perform, and it was their 
perfect union which gave effect and power to the 
whole. 

Such was this long line of prophets; and we 
would illustrate this point by taking some of the 
most prominent, and showing how, in each case, 
was presented a different phase of the coming dis- 
pensation, until now we look back upon it as all 
harmonizing into one perfect revelation. 

We begin, then, with Davin, the king and prophet 
of the ancient Church, What is it which has given 
the Psalms their living vitality, but the fact, that they 
look away from the temporary interests of Judea, and 
in every way are instinct with the spirit of the coming 
Gospel? They point forward ever to the Messiah, 
but it is around David, the living king of Israel, that 
all their interest seems to gather. He is the type of 
his Great Successor, The glories he had won for Israel 
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are to be far surpassed by that unfading splendor which 
is to illumine the kingdom of Him who is to be of his 
blood and lineage. It is the ‘“‘ horn of David” which 
is “*to bud,”* and from his race is to proceed the 
Anointed King, who should one day restore the faded 
honors of his crown—build up again the shattered 
throne—and, gathering the nations under His sceptre, 
reign once more on Mount Zion gloriously. 

This was the one idea which pervaded all the 
Messianic Psalms. About this were gathered all the 
hopes of the people, and in national ruin—when 
Jerusalem was trodden down by the idolater—in exile, 
when they wept by the rivers of Babylon—they 
looked to no recovery except that which should come 
through the House of David. ‘To his successor and 
descendant, arising they knew not whence, the 
scattered tribes turned in hope to restore the departed 
splendor of the nation, when God should again “ set 
his king upon his holy hill of Zion and give him the 
heathen for his inheritance and the uttermost parts of 
the earth for his possession.” f 

And when ages had passed, until hope almost 
began to fail, when One appeared who claimed to 
be the predicted Messiah, it is in this character that 
His disciples were most inclined to recognize Him. 
“Thou Son of David, have mercy on us!” was their 
prayer.{ The very phrase implied a confession that 


* Psalm cxxxii,17, | Psalm ii. 6-8, t Matt, ix. 27. 
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He was the long expected Deliverer. It was con- 
densing into a single sentence the scattered predictions 
of the Psalter and the cherished hopes of a thousand 
years. 

It was on this deep-seated belief that our Lord based 
the question He put to the Pharisees—‘‘ What think 
ye of Christ? Whose son is he? ‘They say unto 
him, The Son of David. He saith unto them, How 
then doth David in spirit call him Lord, saying, The 
Lord saith unto my Lord, Sit thou on my right hand, 
till I make thine enemies thy footstool? If David 
then call him Lord, how is he his son? And no 
man was able to answer him a word.”* ‘They 
could not reconcile the apparent contradiction—the 
ancient monarch of Israel confessing his inferiority to 
his own descendant. 

Such is the import of the Messianic Psalms, and thus 
they present the one grand idea of the eternity of the 
House of David—his dynasty reviving once more to 
last forever. Through every phase of these prophe- 
cies, David is but the type of the Messiah. 

We pass on to another of the prophets, to behold a 
different form of inspired revelation. It was ‘the 
year in which King Uzziah died,” just as the aged king, 
after a reign of more than fifty years, was ending his 
life in the house of the leper,} that the young Isaran 
stood in the temple.{ Before him, as he gazed at the 


* Matt. xxii. 41, {2 Chron, xxvi, ar. f Isaiah vi, 
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Holy of Holies, was ‘the Lord, sitting on a throne 
high and lifted up.” His train filled the temple, 
while around Him angels and cherubim raised that 
chant which now is uplifted in the most solemn 
form of Christian worship— Holy, holy, holy, is 
the Lord of hosts; the whole earth is full of His 
glory |” Then, the prophet’s lips were touched with 
a live coal from the altar, that ‘his iniquity might 
be taken away and his sin purged,” and thus, when 
the demand was made—‘t Whom shall I send, and 
who will go for us?” he was prepared to answer— 
“Here am I; send me.” He receives his com- 
mission—‘ Go, and tell this people, Hear ye indeed 
but understand not, and see ye indeed, but perceive 
not. Make the heart of this people fat, and make 
their ears heavy and shut their eyes; lest they see 
with their eyes, and hear with their ears, and under- 
stand with their heart, and convert and be healed.” 
Words which, centuries later, were used by One 
greater than Isaiah, to show the condition of Israel 
in his day! And when the prophet, we may believe, 
almost in despair, inquires—‘‘ Lord, how long ?”— 
the answer is—‘‘ Until the cities be wasted without 
inhabitant and the houses without man, and the land 
be utterly desolate ; and the Lord have removed men 
far away, and there bea great forsaking in the midst of 
the land.” 

Sorrowful and disheartening words! Yet, how 
have they been realized? The prophet went forth 

6 
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and through a ministry of sixty years, in every dis- 
couragement, when all efforts seemed useless, he 
proclaimed his message. There were no_ visible 
fruits to his labors, and life at last ended in martyr- 
dom. Yet, long after, the harvest came. The allotted 
time expired. The “cities of Judah were wasted” 
and ‘the land became utterly desolate.” Then, the 
glowing words of Isaiah bore abundant fruit. His 
prophecies have been the comfort of the Christian 
Church, pointing out the Messiah so clearly, that later 
ages have named him—‘ The fifth Evangelist.” And 
when, in reply to the question of the young Augustine, 
after his conversion, ‘* Which of the Sacred Books 
shall I most study?” St. Ambrose answered— 
“Tsaiah ’—he was but echoing the opinion of the 
whole body of the faithful. No other prophet is so 
often quoted in the New Testament. 

We need scarcely particularize the peculiar char- 
acteristic which marks his prophecies. It is, that he 
places the Messiah before us clearly as a Person. 
Every thing else relating to the promised dispensation 
is entirely secondary to this. For the first time, in the 
history of the world, we behold a picture of the 
coming Deliverer. Andboth views of His character, 
—at that time so irreconcilable, but now so beautifully 
blending—are portrayed. At one time he is the 
mighty Conqueror, “traveling in the greatness of 
his strength,” “red in his apparel, and his garments 
ike him that treadeth in the wine-fat,” returning 
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from the discomfiture of His enemies. And _ foi 
ages this picture awakened the warlike enthusiasm ot 
the Jews, and, in their earthliness of view, they 
awaited a deliverer like Jephthah or Gideon, to break 
the yoke of their enemies. When their nationa! 
pride was wounded, they turned for relief to this 
glowing picture. They anticipated a revival of the 
days of the Maccabees, and even ‘‘ the robber chieftain 
looked out from his hill-tower to see the blood-red 
banner of him, whom he literally expected to come 
‘from Edom, with dyed garments from Bozrah,’ and 
‘treading the wine-press in his wrath.’ ” * 

Then, on the other hand, they beheld the equally 
distinct picture of a Messiah, bowed down with suffer- 
ing, yet bearing all with meekness. ‘‘ He is despised 
and rejected of men; a man of sorrows and ac- 
quainted with grief. . . . . He was oppressed and 
he was afflicted, yet he opened not his mouth ; he is 
brought as a lamb to the slaughter, and as a sheep 
before her shearers is dumb, so he opened not his 
mouth. He was taken from prison and from judg- 
ment.” 

We wonder not that the Jews found it impossible 
to harmonize these widely different pictures, and that 
some of their Rabbis were obliged to resort to the 
explanation, that two Messiahs were to come—one in 
glory as a mighty conqueror, and one in suffering and 


_ * Milman’s History of Christianity, i. 43. } Isaiah lili 
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sorrow. Yet when ‘the fullness of time” had come 
and the promised Deliverer at length appeared, later 
ages were able to see how all these conflicting traits 
were united in Him, as He stood before them, bidding 
His followers to a conflict, but with the sinfulness of 
a world lying in wickedness, and founding an im- 
perishable empire, but in the hearts of His faithful 
disciples. 

This then was the characteristic of Isaiah’s prophe- 
cies—drawing one lineament after another of the 
Messiah, until He stands before us a Living Person ; 
and when He came, and a light was thus thrown back 
upon the prophetic page, all recognized the fidelity of 
the portrait. 

We turn to one more illustration in the prophets. 
While Jerusalem is passing through the agonies of 
its fall, EzeKrex delivers his message to awaken his 
nation to a sense of the simulness which had brought 
this ruin upon them. Yet his visions, too, extend over 
far distant ages, and the events of coming centuries 
pass in review before him. But he writes like one 
who looked upon that dispensation as departing, and 
was gazing forward to its approaching successor. 
Unlike David or Isaiah, we find in his writings, no 
traces of the Messiah. He never alludes to Him as a 
Coming Person. He only inculcates the spirit which 
is to mark the new epoch, when the ‘dry bones” 
were to be animated once more and a mighty spirit 
awaken the mouldering skeletons of the desert to 4 
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new and living beauty.* He is the prophet of the 
loftier views of the Gospel dispensation. 

Were we to condense into a single sentence the 
sum of his teaching—that which separated it so widely 
from the other Jewish prophets—we should say, that 
it was the inculcation of the doctrine of personal re- 
sponsibility.t It was a truth which had obtained but 
little place in the Jewish creed. We are Abraham’s 
children,” was the opiate which lulled their con- 
sciences to rest. The individual was merged in the 
nation, and whatever befell, weal or woe, it was borne 
as the destiny of the collective people, not as a retri- 
bution in which each had his personal share. They 
linked themselves to their fathers, and while the in- 
iquities of that generation were rising up to Heaven 
and bringing upon them the destruction of their Holy 
City, they took to themselves no share of guilt, but 
summed up all in the proverb—‘‘ The fathers have 
eaten sour grapes, and the children’s teeth are set on 
edge.”{ The shield with which they warded off 
every warning which could individually reach them, 
was the declaration of their Law, that God “ visited 
the sins of the fathers upon the children.”’ It was a 
belief wrought into the Jewish nature, and which para- 
lyzed it against all compunctions of guilt. 

First among his countrymen, Ezekiel arrayed him- 


* Ezekiel xxxvii. f Stanley’s Jewish Church, ii. 627. 
t Ezekiel xviii. 2. 
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self against this belief, and proclaimed that great moral 
truth of individual responsibility, which we, under the 
new dispensation, place at the very foundation of 
our faith. He allows no hereditary excuse for sin and 
suffering, but calls all to stand forth and bear their own 
weight of moral responsibility. His text is, ‘‘ The 
soul that sinneth, it shall die.”* In the graphic descrip- 
tions of a single chapter,} he sets forth every contin- 
gency of retribution which can happen, and shows how 
even the ancient patriarchs, Noah, Daniel, and Job, 
could but ‘deliver their own souls by their righteous- 
ness.” ‘ They could save neither son nor daughter.” 
Jeremiah had briefly recurred to it,{ looking forward 
to the time when this great moral truth should be an 
admitted article of faith, but he leaves it to his co- 
temporary to make it the grand subject of his teaching, 
and proclaim it as.a cardinal doctrine which was to 
rule the life. Thus was this great lesson proclaimed, 
as the prophet anticipated the spirit of the still distant 
gospel, and thus linked together the two dispensations. 
And now, when, in the opening of our service, the 
words fall upon our ears—‘*‘ When the wicked man 
turneth away from his wickedness, that he hath com- 
mitted, and doeth that which is lawful and right, he 
shall save his soul alive,”§ and we listen, as if to an 
admitted truism, we can not realize how strange they 


* Erekiel xviii. 4. + Ib. xiv. t Jer. xxxi. 29. 
@ Ezekiel xviii, 27 
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seemed to the countrymen of Ezekiel, or how widely 
they were at variance with the accustomed teaching 
of the Jewish church. 

How fully this was the case may be seen from the 
reception of these prophecies by the Jews even of a 
later age, when all objects of temporary interest of 
which they treat had long sinee passed away. In 
his solemn dirge over Egypt and Syria and those 
mighty monarchies of the East which had been the 
oppressors of their people, they could gladly join. It 
was their own song of triumph, coming down to them 
from long past centuries. But when they turned to 
this doctrine, which partakes so much more of the 
gospel than the law, they drew back: and long, we 
are told, were their discussions in the Sanhedrim be- 
fore they would admit this book into their sacred 
canon.* They felt as if Ezekiel was at variance 
with Moses. They were looking, not forward to the 
dawning day, but backward to the twilight of the old 
dispensation. 

Such were the differences in the ancient heralds of 
the gospel. They looked to it froma different point 
of view, yet we see how all harmonized at last in the 
one revelation of our Lord. The note which was 
faintly struck at the fallf swelled louder through each 
passing age, as inspired kings and prophets joined in 


* Calmet, art, “Ezekiel.” Also, Stanley’s Jewish Church, ii, 629. 
t Gen. ill. 15, 
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the solemn strain, until angels took up the anthem, 
and it burst over the hills of Bethlehem in the joyful 
announcement—‘“ Behold, I bring you good tidings of 
great joy, which shall be to all people. For unto you 
is born this day, in the city of David, a Saviour, which 
is Christ the Lord.” 
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THE FOUR GOSPELS. 


NE of the favorite emblems of early Christian 

art was a hill, surmounted by a cross, and from 
its sides four streams issuing forth. ‘They thus in- 
tended to symbolize the four gospels, different in the 
course they pursued, yet each having the same origin, 
and possessing together a perfect unity. It is em- 
bodying the idea on which the early fathers so often 
dwelt, that the four rivers in Eden, rising from a com- 
mon source, yet flowing different ways and watering 
the whole earth, were the types of these same 
Evangels. 

But why is there not one gospel, instead of four? 
Why these repetitions by different members of our 
Lord’s family of disciples? The question is often 
asked by those who would find fault with inspiration, 
and we doubt not but that a mere human compiler 
would have reduced all to order, collating their dif- 
ferent narratives, and weaving them all into one con- 
tinuous history. 

We might reply, that it is a comfort to our Lords 
followers in every age to have these different views of 


His labors, even to have reiterated again and again the 
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description of His works of mighty power and the 
repetition of His words of surpassing wisdom. The 
perfect harmony of all these narratives is a proof in 
behalf of our faith. There is no discordance in the 
views given, no contradiction in the accounts. But 
we may regard these gospels in a different aspect and 
show that each one is necessary, each writer giving 
his view from a different point, his impressions varying 
according to the idiosyncrasies of his own character, 
or his history moulded to suit the wants of the par- 
ticular people for whom it is written. Thus, together 
they all harmonize into one perfect whole. Each 
writer has gathered up some scattered rays of glory 
which his brethren had failed to show us. 

The difference in these gospels is admirably set forth 
by Archbishop Trench,* and we would, therefore, in 
some measure, adopt his argument in illustrating the 
characteristics which distinguish each. 

The earliest of all was the gospel of Sr. Matrruew. 
Originally written in Hebrew,+} it was evidently com- 
posed for those who belonged to the Jewish nation. 
No other gospel contains so many references to Hebrew 
customs, while the places in Palestine are mentioned 
as if familiar to those who were to be its readers. 
The universal feeling of the Jews expected our Lord 
to be of the lineage of Abraham and David, and the 
gospel opens, therefore, with showing His descent from 


*® Hulsean Lectures, No. III. t Eusebius, Eccles, Hist., c. 24. 
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that common ancestor of the nation through His 
descendant, the royal Psalmist. We trace everywhere 
its adaptation to Jewish prejudices. It was for the 
benefit of a nation which was looking forward to the 
Messiah as their King, and who felt that His coming 
was the consummation and glory of the Jewish system. 
In it He is brought forward as ‘Jesus Christ, a 
minister of the circumcision for*the truth of God, to 
confirm the promise made unto the fathers.” Among 
the gospels, it is what the Epistle to the Hebrews is 
among the apostolical letters, showing that Christianity 
was but the full development, the glorious unfolding 
of the Hebrew polity. Every chapter of St. Mat- 
thew’s gospel is imbued with the atmosphere of 
Palestine. 

But the faith soon passed beyond the bounds of 
Judea, and a gospel was needed, different in tone. 
It had penetrated to the capital of the world and 
was heard even in Cesar’s palace. It was at Rome, 
tradition tells us, that Sr. Mark wrote his narrative, 
and we see the wide contrast to that which had 
preceded it. There are few allusions to Jewish 
customs or the writings of the Hebrew prophets, 
and explanations are sometimes added, which would 
have been unnecessary for those to whom St. Mat- 
thew’s gospel was addressed. ‘Thus, when the Jordan 
is first mentioned, the word “river” is prefixed ;* 


* Chap. i, 5. 
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the oriental word “‘corban” is explained to mean 
a piit;-* the-*° preparation” is said to be ‘the day 
before the Sabbath,’’} and the ceremonial uncleanness 
of ‘defiled hands” is shown to mean ‘ unwashed 
hands,’’{ and two verses are added stating the super- 
stitions of the Jews in their constant ablutions. 
The whole narrative is evidently intended for Gentile 
converts. 

It is too, what Trench calls, “‘the gospel of 
action,” intended to reach Roman minds, who’ cared 
more for deeds than words—who had left to Greece 
to dream over systems of philosophy, while they were 
“doing exploits”? and conquering the world. To 
this trait, therefore, St. Mark conforms his gospel, 
giving the wonderful works of our Lord more than 
His sayings. Even His Sermon on the Mount is 
omitted, while the whole book seems one record of 
His miracles. It is showing his readers in the 
Imperial City, the mighty power of Him whom the 
Evangelist called them to receive as their king. 

About the same time, came the other gospel—that 
of St. Luke—which was also set forth for the Gentile 
world. The chosen companion of St. Paul, as he 
went from land to land, sowing the seeds of faith, he 
could realize what was needed for those who were not 
numbered with the chosen people, and to them he 
adapted his narrative. Avoiding, like St. Mark, 


* Chap. vii. 11. + Chap. xv. 47. [ Chap. vii. 2-4. 
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references to Jewish customs and superstitions, he 
takes a wider range and sets forth our Lord as He 
should be seen by the whole Gentile world to which 
the gospel was then making its appeal. Passing far 
beyond the narrow pale of Jewish prejudices, he is 
the exponent of those wider sympathies of Christi 
anity which the people of the earlier covenant found 
it difficult to comprehend. se 

His portraiture is that of Christ as the Saviour of all 
men, extending His love to people of every nation— 
debarring none who came to Him for relief. He 
alone, therefore, tells of the good Samaritan, contrasting 
his conduct with that of the Priest and Levite, and 
teaching the lesson that all may claim brotherhood 
and be counted as our neighbors. So, too, he men- 
tions the ten who were healed, when one only 
returned to give thanks, ‘cand he was a Samaritan.” 
His is the only record of that parable, so fatal to the 
ceremonial pride of the Jew, which showed the 
worship of the Pharisee to be rejected, while that of 
the Publican was accepted. While St. Matthew 
tells us of the twelve apostles appointed for Israel, 
St. Luke alone mentions the selection of the seventy, 
as if preparing for the wider publication of the 
gospel. The whole influence of St. Luke’s gospel 
is, to pave the way for that great announcement, 
that the day had come when not at Jerusalem only 
should men worship, but they everywhere could “‘ wor- 
ship the Father in spirit and in truth.” 
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More than half a century passed away, and the 
faith was firmly established in the world. But the 
horizon had begun to be darkened by the first cloud- 
ings of error, and already the heresy of Cerinthus 
had taught men to doubt the true divinity of our 
Lord. The earlier evangelists had not set this for- 
ward in forma] propositions as a doctrine to be ac- 
cepted. They rather speak of it as something 
familiar to their own minds and entirely received by 
those for whom they wrote; but now the case was 
altered, and therefore the last surviving apostle de- 
clares the divinity of his Lord in most pointed 
language, and asserts it, in the very commencement 
of his gospel, as the great truth on which all the 
rest is founded. 

But there was more than this. As the faith 
changed and remodeled men’s inward being, they 
began to crave higher spiritual manifestations than 
those contained in the mere historical record of our 
Lord’s actions. They sought to look into ‘the 
deep things of God,” and those inquirings which 
had been taught at first by the philosophy of Greece, 
were transferred to the wider field of the Christian 
mysteries. It is this want which Sr, JoHN supplies, 
and therefore Clement of Alexandria, comparing his 
gospel with the others, calls it ‘a spiritual gospel.” 
He who lay upon our Lord’s bosom and was sup- 
posed to sympathize most fully with His inward 
feelings, has given us words deeper in their mean- 
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ing than any which his brethren had recorded. His 
are, indeed, revelations of the fullness of our spiritual 
being and of the inner life of Christ, as we no- 
where else can find them. He teaches us the inti- 
mate relations which subsist between the soul of 
man and that Divine Spirit which alone gives it life. 
Over his whole gospel, therefore, a brighter coloring 
is spread; and as we feel hoW he leads us on to 
loftier views of spiritual truth than those who had 
gone before him, imparting to his narrative, as it 
were, the glory of his own vision of the Celestial 
City, we wonder not that the early church adopted 
as its emblem of the beloved disciple—the soaring 
eagle. 

We see, then, that these four gospels are not mere 
reiterations, but are written for different classes of 
men under different circumstances. And as these 
varying contingencies are constantly occurring, and 
these cases are repeated under altered names and 
phrases, as the gospel ‘‘through the ages all along” 
makes its appeal to Jew and Gentile, so the forms ir. 
which these narratives are set forth never lose their adap- 
tation, but are continually providing for the spiritual 
wants of these different orders of hearers. 

And so, too, we recognize their unity—how they 
all harmonize in teaching the same great truths. 
They are not four separate gospels, so much as 
what Origen calls—‘‘a four-sided gospel.” ‘There 
is, indeed, as much truth as beauty in another illus- 
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tration which the early fathers were often accustomed 
to use, when they compared the gospels to the four 
living creatures described in Ezekiel’s vision, each 
with a different countenance and looking a different 
way, yet all upholding the throne of God, and all 
moving as pervaded and influenced by one and the 
self-same spirit. 
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XXV. 


THE CHILD JESUS. 


HERE is nothing which more distinctly marks 
those countries under the sway of the Church 
of Rome than the paintings of the child Jesus. In 
all places where this faith prevails—in churches and 
chapels, in galleries and palaces—this is the popular 
representation—Christ in His infancy and childhood 
in company with His Virgin Mother. To illustrate 
this subject are devoted those wonders of art—the 
Madonna Segliola of Raphael at Florence, and the 
Virgin and Child of Murillo at Madrfd. The paint- 
ings which portray His youth far outnumber those 
which are employed on the scenes of His manhood, 
or even His closing sufferings. The popular worship 
seems to be that of the child Jesus. 

And yet, what does Scripture tell us of that period 
of our Lord’s life? Scarcely any thing. Nothing is 
said of His infancy, and but one occurrence of His 
youth is given. The wonders which attended His 
birth seem to have died away and been forgotten, 
and on the return from Egypt His youth glided on 
unnoticed at Nazareth, in the humble cottage of 
Joseph and Mary. Once only He appears—in the 
visit to the temple—and then, the whole of His 
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early life is summed up in the declaration—“ He 
went down with them and came to Nazareth, and 
was subject unto them.” We know nothing more 
of Him “till the day of His showing unto Israel,” 
at His baptism. 

But what a craving there has always been in the 
minds of men, to learn something of this early period 
of our Lord’s life! And this has given origin to 
those apocryphal gospels which treat of this period 
more than any other. ‘They seem to be a response 
to this admitted yearning of our nature. So great 
is the avidity for these revelations, that more than 
forty gospels have been enumerated containing tales 
of our Lord’s infancy and youth, to gratify this kind 
of curiosity.* His manhood and ministry are left 
almost unnoticed, while these legendary records cover 
every period of His early days. The Protevangelium 
and the Nativity of Mary give an account of the 
parents of the Virgin and her marriage with Joseph. 
This is repeated again in the Latin Infancy, the 
narrative of which extends to our Lord’s eighth 
year, while the Arabic Infancy extends from His birth 
to His twelfth year. Then comes the Gospel of 
Thomas, which begins with our Lord’s third year and 
ends with His presentation in the temple, while the 
History of Foseph ends with his eighteenth or nine- 
teenth year. Then the apocryphal gospels cease, 
passing in silence over the years of His public labors 


* Hone’s Apoc. New Testament, 
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and beginning again at His condemnation, with the 
Acta Pilati.* 

Yet how wonderful the contrast between these 
forged documents and the inspired records of Scrip- 
ture! The. former are marked by a childishness 
which deprives them of all dignity. Take, for in- 
stance, the contents of two chapters :— 

“Cuap. XIII. Jesus and other boys, playing together, 
make clay figures of birds and beasts. Jesus causes them 
to walk, and also makes clay birds which he causes to 
fly, and eat, anddrink. The children’s parents, hearing 
of it, are alarmed and take him for a sorcerer.” 

“CuHap. XVII. Jesus plays with boys at hide and 
seek : they are transformed into kids. He fetches water 
for his mother, breaks the pitcher, and miraculously 
gathers the water in his mantle and brings it home.” 

Some of these gospels are not only trifling and ab- 
surd, but even represent our Lord as indulging in the 
petty contrivances for revenge so utterly at variance 
with what must have been His character, even in the 
days of boyhood. They abound, too, in miracles which 
are ascribed to that period of life, though it seems as 
if inspiration had carefully guarded against this very 
error, by telling us explicitly that the marvel wrought 
at the marriage at Cana was ‘‘the beginning of mira- 
cles.” These gospels, indeed, contrast with the true 
as the silly legends of the Koran compare with the 
solemn narratives of Holy Writ. 

*. Cambridge Essays, 1857. 
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We know this and are fully aware of it, even before 
we read these gospels. We have the consciousness 
that they are baseless and profitless. And yet, from 
the apostolic age, these figments have kept their place 
and been read, though despised—showing a vitality 
which has buoyed them up to float down the stream of 
time, though every thinker recognized their absurdities 
and puerilities, and condemned them as miserable re- 
ligious fictions. Why, then, is this? Their influence 
is based upon that feeling to which we before referred 
—that intense desire to know something more of our 
Lord than Scripture tells us. They were the only 
writings coming down to us from the depths of early 
ages which pretended to disclose any thing on this sub- 
ject, and therefore they were eagerly seized upon. 
In our deep-seated longing to know something more 
of that period on which Scripture is so silent, we 
think we may discover some faint traditions or find 
some gleams of His blessed childhood and wonder- 
ful youth. ‘True, others have been unable to do 
so; but we may. Perhaps we may be able to sepa- 
rate the gold from the dross and realize what is 
true and what is false. Thus we may be refreshed 
by some truths which have come down to us on 
the tide of years and give us new views of that se- 
cluded life. This it is which, for so many ages, has 
secured readers and enlisted commentators and made 
these worthless legends outlive so much that was 
valuable in literature, till now, in the nineteenth cen- 
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tury, they are still dragging on their unhonored ex- 
istence.* 

We know, however, that there was a possibility 
of the events of these early days being recorded. 
After the death of our Lord, His blessed mother 
became the care of the beloved apostle, and “ from 
that hour the disciple took her to his own home.” 
There she lingered, year after year, until the time 
came for her to go to her Divine Son. We may 
imagine how that lowly home becarne a shrine of 
pilgrimage for the early Christians ; how they delighted 
to see her who had been so “highly favored among 


> and gather from her lips every early re- 


women,’ 
membrance of Him whom now they recognized as 
the Son of God. And how must that mother’s 
heart have overflowed with the touching incidents 
of early years till they found utterance at her lips, 
and she loved to dwell upon that wonderful child- 
hood! And how many must have been the narra- 
tives to which, as years passed by, the disciple 
listened as she talked of the Lord whom he, too, 
loved! And yet, when he wrote his gospel, not a 
trace of this is seen—not an incident is recorded. 
The whole of His youth and early manhood, till He 
came forth to begin His work, is summed up in the 
declaration—‘*‘ The Word was made flesh and dwelt 
among us.” Strange, too, is it, that not St. John, but 


* Cambridge Essays, 1857. 
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St. Luke gives us the single incident recorded—the 
visit to the temple. Of all that passed in the home 
of St. John during those years when the mother 
must have poured forth all that was laid upon her 
heart, not a word is given. 


“¢There, St. Mary, thou didst dwell 
With the beloved one, 
Him whom our dying Christ had deemed 
Meet to be called ‘thy son.” 


6 There oft in early Christian times 
Were lifted heart and voice, 
As in your Saviour and your God 
Ye ceased not to rejoice. 


6 While still ye talked, day after day, 
With earnest, tearful smile, 
Of Him who had departed hence 
For but a little while. 


“St. Mary, Virgin, how we yearn 
More of thy life to know! 
A life of so much blessedness, 
A life of so much woe! 


“ But God in wisdom hath not willed - 
Such knowledge e’er should be; 
Beyond the darkened blood-stained cross 
We may not follow thee,” * 


There was another way, too, in which these legends 
might have been embodied and come before the Church 
in later days. We will suppose a case. Among the 
“strangers of Rome, Cretes and Arabians,” at Jeru- 


* Unpublished poem, by Mrs. Mary Kip Kane. 
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salem, on the day of Pentecost, who bowed their 
hearts to the words of St. Peter, was one from some 
distant and secluded province of the empire. | Be- 
coming a Christian, he eagerly gathers up all he can 
learn of Jesus of Nazareth. There is, as yet, no 
written gospel, and the story of His wonderful life 
dwells only in the minds of those who had known Him 
after the flesh, and thus passes from mouth to mouth. 
He hears it with avidity, and drinks in the marvelous 
tale, with its basis of truth but its superstructure 
mingled often with fable, and all told with Oriental ex- 
aggeration. And when he returns to his own land, 
and, with his new-born hopes, would impart all he 
knows to his countrymen, what more natural than 
that he should give it permanency by his pen, and his 
narrative be the only gospel ever heard by that distant 
and lonely community. To them, with its errors 
which they could not distinguish, it would have a 
sacredness far above the true gospels which years 
afterwards might come to them. 
But all these legends, as we have seen, are utterly 
at variance with Scripture. It presents us with but 
one picture of our Lord’s early days, shadowing forth 
His obedient childhood and His thoughtful youth. In 
the lowly home at Nazareth we see Him submitting to», Bate 
His lot and being “subject” to His parents. It is the iS Re 
single view which diffuses itself over His whole early ‘ance 
life, and is intended to be our sole remembrance of | =~ pe 
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those days, while the story of His precocious wisdom, | Canktay 
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amazing the priests and doctors of the temple, lends a 
higher grace to His willing subjectiveness to Joseph 
and Mary. 

Why, then, this studied silence ? These four evan- 
gelists were ‘‘ men subject to like passions as we are,” 
and following only the promptings of their earthly 
natures, we should suppose that they would have de- 
lighted to impart all they knew of their Lord’s early 
life,—giving us not only His ministry, His words of 
wisdom and acts of power, but the solemn preparation 
of thirty years which preceded His ‘‘shewing unto 
Israel.” 

We should expect, that they would picture 
His childhood and youth as: patterns for our early days, 
as well as the fearful scenes which attended His closing 
agonies, when the Divinity shone out so brightly 
through its earthly covering. Yet can not we now see 
the reason of this reserve in men guided by the Holy 
Ghost? Looking back to medizval days, we now 
know what the worship of the Church grew to be, in 
spite of this reserve—how the Mother and Child be- 
came the grand centres of the faith. What might it 
not have been, then, had the details of His infancy : 
and childhood, for which. so many generations have 
yearned, been given us? Would there not have been 
a still wider door opened to superstition, and the 
‘maginations of men pictured scenes which would have 
occupied them to the exclusion of those solemn truths 
which should most appeal to the conscience and the 
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heart? The worship of the Child, which now prevails 
so much over that of the God-man, would have been 
authenticated, and the earthly would still more have 
taken the place of the spiritual. 

Can we answer, too, for the effect upon ourselves, 
had there been portrayed all these scenes of humble 
life on which the evangelists are now so silent? It 
was the lowliness of His earthly lot which often pre- 
vented His countrymen from recognizing His divine 
character. In His own home He was ‘a prophet 
without honor.” The people of Nazareth, who knew 
His humble youth, ‘‘were offended in him,” and 
asked, ‘‘Is not this the carpenter’s son?’ And so in 
all ages—from Celsus to Voltaire—when the infidel 
would scoff at our Lord, he spoke of Him as “the 
carpenter’s son.”” And do not we ourselves often in- 
stinctively shrink from using this title, and, when we 
speak or think of our Lord, naturally recur to those 
solemn scenes of His life when ‘‘ the Son of Man was 
glorified, and God was glorified in Him?” We are 
content to look away from the thirty years of humilia- 
tion in the cottage and the workshop, and dwell upon 
the three years which seem consecrated by the higher 
glory of labor and suffering. Can we not see a reason, 
then, for this silence as to every thing which fell from 
the lips of Mary—this picture of Him who was “‘the 
image of God” only when He voluntarily came forth 
from His retirement? Is not this reserve a kind 
adaptation to the weakness of our nature, which finds it 
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so difficult properly to blend the childlike and the 
Godlike? In this fact, then, of which we so seldom 
think, the thoughtful mind will recognize a divine 
wisdom. 
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XXVI. 


CHRIST DISPUTING WITH THE DOCTORS. 
UR Lord, in His childhood, had been with 


His paremts at the festival at Jerusalem, and 
it seems as if, even at that early age, His affections 
were clinging to those sacred scenes. When the 
company departed, He lingered behind, until His 
parents, when they found Him not, turned back 
again to Jerusalem and sought Him sorrowing. ‘‘And 
after three days they found Him in the temple, 
sitting in the midst of the Doctors, both hearing them 
and asking them questions.” 

Was it necessary, then, for Him, the Son of God, 
thus to receive human instruction? In one sense, 
it was. While His divine nature required nothing 
from this lower earth, He had also a human soul 
which needed to grow daily in wisdom. ‘This it 
was which He trained during the thirty years of His 
retirement, and it was for this that He remained in 
seclusion—not hastily rushing to His field of labor 
—but disciplining His spirit in the solitude of His 
home, until He was prepared to enter on His great 
_work of love. We find Him, therefore, seeking to 
grow in human knowledge; and living in the re- 
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tirement of a distant village, He apparently avails 
Himself of this opportunity to gain that instruction 
in the laws and polity of the Jewish faith which 
an intercourse with the doctors of the temple would 
afford Him. 

This scene has been a favorite subject with the 
old masters, and every gallery in Europe contains 
some representation of this incident in our Lord’s 
life. But wherever it is found—in whatever language 
the title is given—the idea conveyed is the same— 
“Christ disputing with the Doctors.” It has passed 
into common phraseology and we have become fa- 
miliar with the phrase. And yet, it conveys. an 
idea at variance with the whole spirit of the account 
given by the inspired evangelist. He is there repre- 
sented as a learner—“‘ hearing the Doctors and asking 
them questions.” As Origen has remarked—‘“ It was 
by His answers, not by his questions, that He showed 
the astonishing richness of His intelligence.” 

This error, indeed, is derived from the customs of 
the schools at Athens. There, the teachers were 
always ready to respond to any inquiries, but such 
were generally asked by those who wished to im- 
pugn their doctrines and put them on their defense. 
This, however, was not the custom, and could never 
have been the case with the Jewish Doctors; for 
their situation with the people was entirely different. 
They did not, like the Grecian sophists, set forth a 
scheme of philosophy which any one might question 
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or reject. They were the authorized teachers of the 
nation, commissioned by Heaven to announce its 
decrees. These were not mere matters of intel- 
lectual discussion. They came with divine sanction. 
The office of these teachers had been for ages in- 
corporated with the Church and recognized in the 
government of the country. It could not allow there- 
fore that promiscuous license of disputation, which the 
hireling sophists of Greece found it their interest to 
encourage. 

But there was a higher consideration than this. 
We can not believe that our Lord would have adopted 
a course, which at once strikes the mind as a vio- 
lation of all the ordinarily received maxims of pro- 
priety. There was indeed to be a time, in after life, 
when He should array Himself against these public 
teachers, yet His hour had not yet come. Eighteen 
years were first to elapse. He waits, therefore, until 
He has entered on His public ministry, and the 
spirit has descended upon Him—and a voice has 
publicly proclaimed His union with the Father. But 
even then He teaches His disciples to reverence 
those who were the legally appointed authorities of 
His nation. ‘‘ The Scribes and Pharisees”’—said He— 
“sit in Moses’ seat; all therefore whatsoever they 
bid you observe, that observe and do.” 

And so it was through our Lord’s whole life when 
brought into contact with the constituted authorities. 
He always showed His reverence for established — 
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usages. Though the Lamb of God, without blemish 
of sin, He received from John the rite of baptism. 
Though he came to found a Church which was to 
take the place of that of the Jews, yet He attended 
the worship and observed the rites of the national 
religion, and as we have already stated, enforced 
attention to its ministers, so long as they were per- 
mitted to continue in the seat of Moses, even when 
their lives were marked by corruption. Does it 
seem probable, then, that He should, in His early 
youth, have thus publicly arrayed Himself against 
the religious teachers of His nation, at a time when 
He assumed to Himself no divine authority, and thus 
furnished an example at variance with all the in- 
culcated lessons of His life ?* 

But united with this is another consideration. 
Our Lord was here conversing with the old, and 
we know that the dignity of age takes precedence 
of all other dignities. However much we may 
differ from the aged in other things, we feel that 
they have a claim upon our respect. We feel that 
they have traveled on through a long journey of 
many years, gathering experience as they came, and 
that they must be very nigh to the eternal world— 
that world from which the living shrink, yet whose 
secrets they yearn to know. ‘This respect for gray 
hairs is a deeply seated feeling of our nature, and one 


* Phelan’s Works. 
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which we can not believe our Lord would have 
publicly disregarded on this occasion. In the early 
dawn of His youth He was standing in His Father’s 
temple, among those who were venerable, at least 
for years, and it can not be, that He who through all 
the opening scenes of life, though the Son of God, 
showed submission to His natural guardians—that 
He should be found, disputing publicly with those 
who, through a long life, had been training themselves 
in the learning of the Sanctuary. 

We think, therefore, that the common phrase which 
we have used as the title of this article, conveys with 
it a grave error. 
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XXVII. 


RESERVE OF THE GOSPEL. 


HERE is a feeling abroad, in the present day, 
T which is sadly at variance with the dignity 
of the Gospel. It seems to be the maxim of many, 
that religious truth must be published everywhere 
and before all, often without regarding the decencies 
of time and place. ‘* The Gospel”—they will tel! 
you—‘“‘ must be preached to every creature.” 

Now, this is not the instruction of Scripture. It 
rather conveys a lesson of religious prudence. to 
those who are to be the teachers of the faith—that 
its sublime truths are not to be presented rashly and 
indiscriminately—or proclaimed to the sensual and 
profane, when it is evident that no effect will be 
produced but to excite their scorn and contempt. 
There are restrictions placed upon the ministers of 
Christ, and individuals from whom He commands 
them even to turn away because they have rendered 
themselves unworthy of the news of salvation. This 
is the RESERVE OF THE GosPEL. 

At an early period of His ministry—even in His 
Sermon on the Mount—our Lord inculcated th’s 
cruth, He said— Give not that which is holy unto 
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the dogs, neither cast ye your pearls before swine ; 
lest they trample them under their feet, and turn 
again and rend you;” a passage of Scripture which 
most readers pass over, without affixing to it any 
but a dim and indefinite meaning. And yet it con- 
tains an awful lesson. There is an idea somewhat 
similar in the Proverbs of Solomon, where he says— 
“He that reproveth a scornery getteth to himself 
shame, and he that rebuketh a wicked man, getteth 
to himself a blot.” And again, where he inculcates 
the precept—* Speak not in the ears of a fool, for 
he will despise the wisdom of thy words.” 

In this declaration of our Lord, there ‘are two 
distinct classes of individuals mentioned, who will 
receive and abuse the words of instruction, in accord- 
ance with the peculiar dispositions they possess, or 
rather, the peculiar forms of vice to which they have 
given themselves up. This idea will be more evident, 
if we transpose the different members of this verse, 
placing after the mention of each class, the par- 
ticular course of conduct they will pursue, thus :— 

*¢ Give not that which is holy unto the dogs, 
Lest they turn again and rend you: 


Neither cast ye your pearls before swine ; 
Lest they trample them under their feet.”* 


The two classes are mentioned as “dogs and 


* The English version of 1729, accurately preserves the sense by 
different rendering—‘* Lest TuEsE trample them under foot and THosz 


turn upon you and rend you.”—ebb’s Sacred Literature, p. 339. 
[* 
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swine ;” and we must not suppose, as is usually done, 
that our Lord here only alludes in general terms to all 
those who obstinately reject His word, or that they 
are only different names for the same classes. “They 
agree, indeed, in a heart-felt opposition to the Gospel, 
but that is all. The manner in which they show this 
opposition and the motives which impel them forward, 
are widely different in the two cases. Let us look 
at them. 

“The dogs.” These animals were common 
through the East, so much so, that they roamed 
through their villages, unowned. With the exception 
of those used in hunting, they were universally ab- 
horred. Being without masters, and depending for 
their support upon the refuse of any thing they might 
chance to find, they were badly fed and revolting in 
their appearance. When on the point of starvation 
they would often dig up and devour the dead, and in the 
night time, when collected in numbers, even attack the 
living. Ever snappish and biting at the passengers, 
they were dangerous, and of course objects of hatred 
and dislike.* 

It is not wonderful, then, that the term “dog,” be- 
came an epithet of cutting reproach—of satire, and 
bitter contempt—when one would attack his neigh- 
bor’s character. It was synonymous with all that 
was brutal and depraved. Thus, when Hazael wished 


* Jahn’s Bib. Arch., sec. 51. 
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to show, that it was impossible he could ever 
degrade himself to so low a depth as to be guilty 
of the wickedness predicted by the prophet, his in 
dignant exclamation was—‘‘ What, is thy servant a 
dog, that he should do this great thing?” By the 
Jews, this term was applied indiscriminately to all 
the Gentiles,* and we find even our Lord, on one 
occasion, adopting this popular. form of speech, when 
He wished to give the Syro-Phcenician woman the 
last and most severe trial of her faith. ‘It is not 
meet,” said He, ‘‘to take the children’s bread and 
to cast it to dogs.” 

Under the Christian dispensation its application was 
changed, and it was given to those Jewish teachers 
who by their hatred of Christ and His doctrines, 
imitated the ferocity of dogs. In His pure and spiritual 
system, there was nothing in unison with the impulses 
of their carnal hearts. “There was, in fact, every thing 
calculated to awaken their most bitter and malevolent 
feelings. They felt themselves arraigned and guilty, 
when brought into contact with its solemn and search- 
ing truths, and they vainly, desperately fought against 
the light which had penetrated into the dark caverns 
of their souls, and showed the iniquity which was 
hidden there. And this was the true secret of their 
deadly hostility to our Lord. It was not so much 


* In the works of one of the Jewish Rabbis is this question and 
answer—“ Who isa dog? ns, He who is not circumcised,” 
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the want of outward pageantry or the apparent 
meanness of His birth, disappointing their hopes, 
for He had what was infinitely more valuable—a 
! wonder-working power. But it was the untainted 
| purity which shone around Him—the sternness with 
/ which He shamed those ‘“whited sepulchres,” who, 
under the garb of religion, were deceiving their 
followers—and His utter abhorrence of every thing like 
 sin—-this was the cause of their bitter hatred. This 
it was, which produced the curse and execration 
which everywhere rang around Him. 

And thus it was with the Apostles also. In this 
respect, ‘“¢the disciple was as his Lord.” Wherever 
they were, this relentless ferocity went before them, or 
followed close after them. It always accompanied 
their steps. The same harsh and discordant sounds, 
which called for the crucifixion of the Master, followed 
the servant to persecute him also unto death. Hence 
St. Paul tells the Philippians, to ‘‘ beware of dogs ”— 
meaning Jewish teachers, who in the garb of sheep, 
had insinuated themselves into the Church to pervert 
it by their own peculiar doctrines, and to backbite and 
injure the Apostle, because he had given up their old 
and time-honored dispensation, and substituted in its 
place one that was new. And St. John, in Reve- 
lations, when enumerating those who are to be ex- 
cluded from the Heavenly rest, says—‘* Without, 
are dogs, sorcerers, and idolators.”” 

But this class of individuals was not confined to the 
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Jewish State. With us, the description is answered 
by those who loudly vaunt their infidelity—who con- 
sider our faith as something to be hated and _perse- 
cuted—who are noisy in their objections to the truth, 
braying forth their blasphemies in public places and 
giving them currency and enduring form through the 
instrumentality of the press—men who are fierce in 
their opposition to the Gospel, as if its spread would 
inflict upon them a personal injury. Instances of this, 
kind are not wanted on every side of us, in these 
“days of trouble, of rebuke, and blasphemy.” 
Wherever we turn, we witness the cynical sneer of 
the skeptic. We behold infidelity, gathering its foul 
exhalations to quench the light of truth, and, like a 
cloud from the bottomless abyss, wherever it falls, 
withering with instant desolation. And those of 
its disciples who are marked by peculiar malignity of 
temper, are the ones to whom we may here find 
allusion. They meet Christianity like the growling 
and quarrelsome dog. 

“The swine.” These constitute the other class 
mentioned by our Lord. If the last referred to rabid 
ferocity, this does to brutal insensibility. These are 
they who array themselves against the precepts of 
our faith, because it opposes their vices—their earthly 
and sensual desires. ‘These they can not abandon, and 
therefore they oppose the Gospel which condemns 
them. Over this class, “‘ the lust of the eye and the 
lust of the flesh” exert an unconquerable influence, 
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and their reason enables them to sink to a depth of 
degradation which the brute can never know. The 
spirit is entirely in subjection to the flesh. And how 
can they, in the grossness of their sin, realize in any 
degree the claims of our self-denying religion, or pre- 
tend to listen to its calls ! 

And this class may also comprehend those, who 
pervert the truth to their own lusts and seek to draw, 
even from the Gospel, an argument for their sins. 
Such, for instance, are the advocates of that abomin- 
able and sensual impiety, the cry of which goes up to 
Heaven, like that of Sodom and Gomorrah, from the 
Valley of the Dead Salt Sea. They attempt to draw 
from a distorted view of God’s word, a license for 
their iniquity. Instead of holding the pearl of great 
price in the hand of faith, they trample it under 
their feet as the swine would ignorantly crush the 
precious gem. If they touch the truth at all, it is 
only to defile it. They tread it down, till its excel- 
lency is gone and it is lost in impurity. These then 
are ‘the swine””—the corrupt, the polluted, and the 
sensual—all who reject the Gospel entirely because it 
is at war with their vices, or who only receive it that 
they may trample it down as swine would pearls. 

What course of conduct, then, does our Lord direct 
us to observe toward such persons? ‘¢ Give not that 
which is holy unto the dogs, neither cast ye your 
pearls before swine.” By those things which are 
holy” and by “ pearls,” He of course means His 
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doctrines, which are pure and precious. To these 
two classes we have mentioned, it is useless to present 
them. ‘‘ What!” some may ask in surprise “ not 
preach to them the truths of our faith??? No—for 
such was the command here given. And here we 
would premise, by way of caution, that we are not, 
without very good reasons, to decide with regard to 
any, that they are included in this number. It is not 
unrenewedness of heart alone—the mere opposition of 
the natural mind to religion, which constitutes this 
character. If this were the case, it would be un- 
any mixed assembly. Neither would St. Paul hve Freche 
proclaimed the truth to Felix or to Festus. But pee 


lawful for Christ’s ministers to preach the Gospel to 


there are cases, in which the marks are too evident Thine bee 
to allow of any doubt. It is—as we before said— 7 i; 
where there is a fixed course of open, bold, and ‘are A 
daring blasphemy; or else, so brutal a sensuality, 4. \,. 
that the truth can find no entrance., To such, the yy, . 
pure Gospel would prove in vain, &nd siti ey tobi i I 
better be left to themselves. su. naam x 
This may indeed startle some, and be looked upon, ree 3 aa 
as cruel and unfeeling, but yet it is the command , £0 14,0, 
of Christ, and we must take the Gospel as it is, with-.. 2 
out endeavoring to conform it to our own prejudices. 4, 
We have no idea of the kindness which is greater iia 
than that of Christianity, or of the justice which | ee tanta 
would set itself up as being more pure than ou baal “ 


Lord’s, And the example, both of our Saviour and 
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of His Apostles, confirms the rendering we have 
given. He did not, on every occasion, preach to 
all, and we must have read the Gospel to very little 
purpose, if we have not observed, that His silence 
lwas often as expressive as His words. Yes—there 
‘was in His studied reserve, an eloquence as great as in 
ithe truths which He announced. 

Thus, often when the Pharisees had gathered 
around Him, He did not proclaim to them His 
message, because He knew that they would only 
blaspheme. And this gives us the reason of His 
conduct, which at times might otherwise appear 
fickle and whimsical. So it was, too, at the judg- 
ment-seat of Pilate. Pilate had come with his in- 
quiry—‘‘ What is truth?” merely out of curiosity 
to hear one who had gained for Himself some noto- 
riety—and with the same feelings probably, with 
which he would have gone to the amphitheatre or 
the games. And should the Son of God speak to 
gratify such a taste? Should He “cast pearls before 
swine?’ Should He announce the solemn sanctions 
of His faith to one, who, perchance, would laugh 
at them as the vulgar ethics of a Nazarene? No— 
“‘as a sheep before her shearers is dumb, so He 
opened not His mouth.” And this was always His 
course, unless He beheld that teachable spirit in 
His audience, which gave the promise of the seed of 
the word being received into “honest and good 
hearts.” On the same principle, from some He 
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withdrew. If they rejected His message, He shook 
the dust off His feet as a testimony against them 
and passed on to another city. In Nazareth, ‘ He 
would not do many mighty works, because ”’—we 
are told—‘‘of their unbelief.” He would not even 
attempt to win them to His cause, for He saw 
they were harboring a deadly hostility against Him. 
And so it was the Apostles understood His precepts, 
and in this spirit they acted. We doubt, indeed, 
whether they did perfectly comprehend His meaning 
when it was first delivered, but they did afterward, 
and then they regulated their conduct by it. Thus 
St. Paul, when his message was decidedly rejected by 
the Jews at Antioch, without wasting further argu- 
ments upon them, says— Seeing ye put it from you, 
and judge yourselves unworthy of everlasting life, lo, 
we turn to the Gentiles.” And in doing so, he was 
only acting in obedience to his instructions. And we 
find the same Apostle afterward, in one of his epistles 
to Timothy, thus draws the character of those who 
are to come in the last days (those days in which we 
now are living)—‘‘ This know also, that in the last 
days perilous times shall come. For men shall be 
lovers of their own selves, covetous, boasters, proud, 
blasphemous, disobedient to parents, unthankful, un- 
holy, without natural affection, truce breakers, false 
accusers, incontinent, fierce, despisers of those that 
are good, traitors, heady, high minded, lovers of 
pleasure more than lovers of God, having a form 
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of godliness, but denying the power thereof.” Now, 
what does he direct Timothy to do with such persons ? 
Preach tothem ? ‘¢ Make full proof of his ministry ” up- 
on them? No! ‘From such,” he says, ‘‘ turn away.” 
Here then is a passage which is perfectly conclusive on 
this subject. The command and example of our Lord 
and of His Apostles, direct the course to be pursued. 
“Tt is not meet that the children’s bread should be 
given to the dogs.” They are to be committed to 
the hands of that God, who doeth all things well; to 
be treated as He, in His infinite justice, shall de- 
termine. Perhaps His spirit may yet awaken them to 
a knowledge of their situation, but the future is veiled 
from our sight. We can only follow them with our 
prayers and say—‘‘Spare them, O Lord, preserve 
them from the bitter pains of the second death on 
which they are so recklessly rushing !”” But here, the 


‘efforts of Christ’s ministers with regard to them ends. 


They have no right again to fling at their feet the 
Gospel which they have already scorned, 

And then our Lord tells them the consequences of 
not obeying this rule. One effect, we are told, is, 
they will ‘‘trample” the instruction “under their 
feet.” They will only make use of it to ridicule and 
scoff. It will be the point of their unhallowed jest, or 
the object of their imprecation. And why should the 
honor of God be violated, by having all that He has 
laid down as holy sneered at by the wicked? Why 
should the solemn truths of revelation become the gibe 
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uf the scoffer? His heart will only rise up against it, 
and his soul not be benefited one atom. 
Again: it is said, ‘* They will turn again and rend 


2? 
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you.” The Christian is often called upon to suffer 
persecution and reproach for his Master’s sake, and 
when he can not avoid it without compromising his 
principles, or when it is borne in the execution of that 
which will be advantageous to the interests of his 
Lord, he must drink of the cup, bitter though it be. 
No sacrifice of lacerated feelings should hold us back 
from attempting that which is good; but yet no law 
of his faith compels the Christian recklessly to thrust 
himself in the way of persecution, when no valuable 
end is to be answered. If martyrdom come, he must 
endure it; but he is not eagerly to seek it. Heis not, 
for any hypothetical or improbable issue of good, to 
throw himself in the way of the malice of the infidel 
or the sensual heretic. This would be a needless pain 
to himself, with no possible advantage accruing to the 
cause of the gospel. 

Such is the doctrine laid down by our Lord with re- 
gard to the REsERVE OF THE GospEL. And does 
any reader of these pages feel that this view of duty 
circumscribes his field of labor? If it does so, there 
is still enough remaining. Few are there, we trust, 
who are numbered with those we have mentioned, and 
the rest of earth’s crowded population are open to 
your influence and your example. If you are debarred 
from the chamber of the bold blasphemer, there is 
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many a bed of suffering and pain by the side of which 
you will be welcome, if coming with the news and 
precious promises of eternal life. If the sensualist and 
the heretic will not listen, there are thousands who 
would rejoice to learn the way to heaven who are now 
perishing for lack of knowledge. Go, then, where 
duty calls you, and verily we say unto you, ye shall 
not have gone over all the field which opens to you, 
before the Son of Man come and ye are called hence. 
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XXVIII. 
MOUNTAINS. 


O you not notice that almost every important 
event in our Lord’s life took place on one of 
the mountains of Judea? j 
Hallowed as 1s every part of that favored land by 
the footsteps of our Lord ; sacred as are the memories 
stirred up by the very mention of the Sea of Galilee, 
on whose waves He walked; Jerusalem, through whose 
streets He often passed with crowds thronging His 
steps; Nazareth, where He spent His youth; and 
Bethany, where He called forth Lazarus from the 
grave—yea, embalmed and treasured up as is each 
sacred name in the heart of the Christian, till it be- 
comes “‘ familiar as a household word,” still, even on 
this bright scene there are different degrees of glory 
resting. Sanctified as is every part of that land by the 
occurrences which eighteen hundred years ago at- 
tracted the wondering gaze of angels, still it appears 
as if a holier consecration rested on her mountains, for 
they are the theatres of the strangest events in all 
our Master’s pilgrimage. 
When His temptation took place—the initiatory 
scene, if we may use the phrase, in that grand and 
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solemn tragedy—“ the devil taketh him up into an ex- 
ceeding high mountain,” that from thence he might 
show him ‘‘the kingdoms of this world and the glory 
of them.” And there it was that the contest ended, 
and Satan, repulsed, left Him; when “‘angels came and 
ministered unto Him.” 

When His ministry had commenced, it was ‘fon a 
mountain” He sat down to deliver to the waiting thou- 
sands who had gathered around Him, that discourse 
which unfolded so fully the spirituality of His system, 
expanding the old law of Moses from the narrowness of 
Jewish interpretation to that fullness of meaning which 
alone can make it applicable to man’s moral nature. 

When, too, the time had come for founding His 
Church and choosing the Apostles to whom He was to 
commit its spiritual power, we are told, “‘He went up 
into a mountain apart to pray, and was alone.” And 
there, through the hours of the night, He wrestled 
with God in the agony of His soul, as coming centuries 
opened before Him, and by the power of prophecy 
His spirit had strength to sweep down the gulf of time 
and read the destinies which were to befall His people 
in the latter days. 

And there, ‘‘ when it was day,” He called to Him 
the ‘'welve and gave to them their solemn commission. 

It was “nigh unto the Sea of Galilee” that He 
‘‘went up into a mountain” and taught the people, 
and then performed the miracle of the loaves and fishes, 
creating the food for thousands. 
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It was on “a high mountain apart” that the solemn 
scene of the Transfiguration took place, when the won- 
dering disciples for a time were permitted to gaze upon 
the glory of our Lord’s divinity. 

From Mount Olivet He beheld Jerusalem, and 
wept. In His triumphant entrance into the Holy City 
He could thus look upon Gethsemane and Calvary 
without a tear, but was overcomtwith sorrow when He 
thought of the evils which were gathering against 
those who had rejected His warnings. 

On the Mount of Calvary the fearful scene took place 
which consummated man’s redemption ; and, again, it 
was on another Mount that, after His rising again, He 
parted from His disciples, and was borne upward until 
the cloud received Him out of their sight. 
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XXIX. 
OUR LORD’S HISTORY OF THE CHURCH. 


N Matthew xiii. is a series of seven parables 
I commencing with the first one which our Lord 
delivered. We are accustomed to consider them 
separately, as each having its individual lesson. It 
has been thought, however, that we might take a 
wider view of this series, and that these parables 
give the history of the Church in all ages, from 
the first preaching of the Gospel to the last General 
Judgment.* They thus trace the different steps of 
its advancement, both externally and internally, from 
its Commencement to its consummation. 

Let us look then at the different steps, as these 
parables unfold them in order. 

The first step is that which must precede every 
other—the preaching of the Gospel—its earliest proc- 
lamation to the world. Our Lord therefore begins 
with the parable of the Sower—‘ Behold a sower 
went forth to sow.” He describes, under this figure, 
the inculcation of the Gospel on different classes of 
hearers and the effect produced upon each. This is 


* This view was first taken by Alex. Knox, See his “ Remains,” vol. 1, 
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the history of the first century, when Apostles and 
their successors went through the world, sowing every- 
where the good seed. 

The groundwork having thus been laid and Christi- 
anity implanted, the next question is, What is to be 
the character of the new Church? This our Lord 
answers in the second parable. The substance of it 
is, that after the good seed had“been sown, the ene- 
my came and.sowed tares. This may represent the 
change which began to appear in the Church, at least 
as soon as the second century, when took place the 
development of those evils of doctrine, the germs of 
which existed even in an earlier day; for St. Paul 
could say, in his time—‘‘the mystery of iniquity doth 
already work.” And this mingling of the good and 
bad within the fold—as we learn from the decree, 
“Let both grow together until the harvest ”’—is to 
continue to the end of this dispensation. 

But while this was the condition of the Church, it 
still went forward, increasing in magnitude and spread- 
ing over the whole earth. This is set forth in the 
third parable under the figure of the mustard seed— 
“the least of all seeds” —growing up into a mighty 
tree and spreading wide its branches; ‘‘So that the 
birds of the air come and lodge in the branches there- 
of.” It needs no support for itself, but affords a 
shelter to others who resort to it. For this we must 
look to the early part of the fourth century, the age of 


Constantine, when it had penetrated into Casar’s 
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palace, and kings and queens took refuge in its fold 
—when emerging from the obscurity into which perse 
cution had driven it, the Church spread out before the 
world until its triumph was complete in the reign of 
Theodosius. 

And connected with this figure of the tree is a 
striking thought which Knox has given :—‘ The em- 
blem of a tree would seem to represent the Church, 
not merely as visible, but as hierarchical. In this 
latter respect, imagination could have furnished no 
figure more appropriate. The visible hierarchical 
church is, indeed, as a tree dividing, first into two 
trunks, Eastern and Western; then into several stems, 
representative of national churches; then into yet 
smaller stems, corresponding to ecclesiastical prov- 
inces ; then into smaller still, answering to dioceses ; 
and finally, into the smallest of all, parochial churches. 
It is to be observed, that such, exactly, was the form 
of the Visible Church, at the period which has been 
supposed to belong, eminently, to this parable.” 

But while the Visible Church was thus spread- 
ing out before the world and advancing in strength, 
what was its inward spirit, and how was that increas- 
ing? This inquiry is answered by the fourth parable, 
where, under the figure of leaven, we are shown the 
manner in which its vital spirit—that which constitutes 
the very soul of Christianity—silently makes its prog- 
ress, gradually changing the character of the whole 
mass into which it has been infused. 
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‘This seems to carry us down to a later period of the 

Church—a time of comparative darkness, when it 
would appear to the outward observer as if the Church 
had lost its vitality, and stood before the world a 
mighty mass, indeed, but uninfluenced by that spirit 
which alone could preserve it from decay. But was st 
so? No, the Divine Life was.only hidden. Unseen 
without, it was working inwardly—keeping alive the 
spirit of the faith in the depth of many souls—until at 
last, the whole ‘‘ should be leavened.” 
_ Such is the action of the vital spirit of Christianity 
upon the mass of those who compose the Church. 
And if we seek to know how it is exhibited in indi- 
vidual cases, the question is answered in the next two 
parables—the treasure found in the field and the 
merchantman seeking goodly pearls. It has been 
supposed (we follow again in this the train of thought 
of Knox) that they refer to the two methods by which 
men obtain an interest in the Gospel. 

The parable of the treasure has been supposed to 
signify the change in the converted prodigal. It is 
some unlooked-for occurrence which brings him.into 
contact with this treasure, for which he was not seek- 
ing. He finds it, as it were, accidentally, and at 
once sells every thing that he may purchase the field 
where it is concealed. The sudden joy and the 
entire abandonment of every thing else, that he may 
secure the newly discovered treasure, are the feelings 
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of one to whose mind this subject comes, for the first 
time, with overpowering force. 

But the merchantman belongs to a different class. 
No sudden and unexpected discovery is this to him. 
It is the business of his life. It represents one who 
from youth has been trained up in the ways of our 
faith. And thus, while mind and heart are engaged 
in seeking what is true and pure and lovely, he can not 
but find “‘the pearl of great price.” As in the other 
parable there comes also to him a time of discovery 
when his highest hopes are fulfilled. But it is what 
he has been waiting for and expecting. While, 
therefore, his conduct is the same as in the other case, 
and he sacrifices all he has, to possess the pearl, we 
are not told of the same emotions—the same over- 
powering joy—which marked the other. It was no 
new revelation to him, but he had gained that for 
which he had always been seeking. 

Such then is the Church, in its progress *¢ through 
the ages all along,” and in its inward history, both as 
a mass and as respects its individual members. And 
So it goes onward until the end comes and the Master 
separates the good from the bad—the tares from the 
wheat. And this is represented by the last parable, 
that of the net. It is the solemn winding up of this 
mighty drama. Like the ‘Seventh Seal” and the 
‘Seventh Trumpet ” of the apocalypse, it marks the 
final close. It brings before us the consummation of 
the whole gospel scheme by the general judgment, 
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XXX. 
MEN DRAWN BY THEIR BUSINESS. 


T is a beautiful thought, that™our Lord used each 
one’s daily business or occupation to draw him to 
Him. It was through this medium that He approached 
those with whom He met in the daily walks of life. 
He made these familiar subjects an argument to bring 
them into His service. It was a fact on which the 
early Fathers were accustomed to dwell. 

“¢ Admire,” says St. Chrysostom, ‘‘the dispensa- 
tion of the Lord, how He draws each by the act which 
is most familiar and natural to him—as the magians 
by a star, so the fishermen by fish.” 

And Dr. Donne, in one of his sermons, enlarges on 
this thought :—‘¢ The Holy Ghost speaks in such forms 
and such phrases as may most work upon them to 
whom He speaks. Of David, that was a shepherd be- 
fore, God says, He took him to feed His people. To 
those magi of the East, who were given to the study 
of the stars, God gave a star to be their guide to 
Christ at Bethlehem. To those who followed Him 
to Capernaum for meat, Christ took occasion by that 
to preach to them of the spiritual food of their souls. 
To the Samaritan woman whom He found at the well, 
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He preached the water of life. “To those men accus- 
tomed to a joy and gladness when they took great 
store of fish, He presents His comforts agreeably to 
their taste, they should be fishers still. Christ makes 
heaven all things to all men, that He might gain all.’’* 


* Trench, p 111, 
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XXXI. 
THE TRANSFIGURATION. 


N Rome, each year, chousarttls are gathered at the 

Vatican before Raphael’s picture of the Trans- 
figuration. It is to them, what the decision of three 
centuries has pronounced it—the first painting in the 
world. 

But how few go beyond this mere artistic considera 
tion, or appreciate the solemn scene which it repre 
sents! They behold, for instance, Moses and Elias 
paying their adoration to our Lord, but how little do 
they understand why these two should have been se- 
lected from the long roll of ancient worthies!. We 
have often asked the question of those who were 
dwelling with such admiration on this pictured scene, 
but never found it answered. To most it was a new 
suggestion that there could be any reasons for the 
choice. 

Let us, then, take this point—the reasons why 
Moses and Elias were particularly selected to meet our 
Lord on the Mount of Transfiguration. 

One was to teach the Apostles the pre-eminence of our 
Lord’s Gospel over the ancient dispensation. As Jews, 
they must necessarily have invested the former prophets 
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—and particularly Moses, the giver of their law,—with a 
veneration which utterly disqualified them for listening 
to any thing which could impair their authority. Could 
they believe, that the individual who stood before them, 
worn with travel, not having where to lay his head, 
and persecuted from city to city, was clothed with 
power to alter that law which God gave amid the 
thunders of Sinai—to bring in a new dispensation—and 
to proclaim that the past, with all its glorious recol- 
lections, thronging back upon them from the ages which 
were gone, was only a thing of types and shadows— 
that He and His system were the sole realities ? 

And yet, what a confirmation strong was given to 
this claim when, on the holy mount, they beheld Moses, 
the founder of their ancient theocracy, and Elijah, its 
restorer—the one the representative, to their minds, of 
the law, and the other of the prophets—thus descend- 
ing to do reverence to their Lord, even in these, the 
hours of His earthly pilgrimage. These holy person- 
ages paid their homage to Him—they conversed with 
Him on His approaching death—as if this was a subject 
which could enlist the interest even of the dwellers in 
Paradise,—and then, they vanished from sight and our 
Lord alone remained. Thus was realized that ancient 
tradition which had passed down from age to age among 
their fathers, that these two departed saints were to 
appear again in the days of the Messiah; and when 
St. Peter proposed that there they should erect three 
tabernacles, it is evident that he supposed the spirits 
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of the lawgiver and the prophet were to remain the 
attendants of the Messiah, and that from this conse- 
crated spot, as from Sinai of old, the new King was 
to send forth His mandates and commence His do- 
minion. 

To Jewish eyes there was, therefore, a significancy 
in that scene upon the Mount... There they learned 
that truth which St. Paul afterward so fully set forth 
in his epistle to the Hebrews, that ‘* Moses verily was 
faithful in all his house as a@ servant, for a testimony of 
those things which were to be spoken after; but 
Christ as a son over His own house.” They discovered 
that ‘“‘the law was but a schoolmaster to bring them 
to Christ,” and that while their Master came not to 
annul its moral precepts, He might still shed upon 
them a flood of light, which would gift each portion 
with new life, and make it applicable to man in every 
exigency and change of his existence. He might 
quicken into being what to them perhaps had been 
only a dry and barrencode. They were prepared, too, 
to witness the departure of that which was purely 
ceremonial, and, without a sigh of regret, to behold 
the gorgeous ritual of ancient days laid aside for the 
spiritual system of the Christian Church. ‘Thus they 
were instructed in that truth which they were after- 
ward to inculcate upon their countrymen, that the 
new and better covenant was to take the place of the 
former,—that the system of types and shadows having 


decayed and waxed old, was now ready to vanish away, 
gt 
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And so, too, was it with prophecy. The predic- 
tions with reference to our Lord had done their work, 
and now they beheld Elijah, the representative of the 
prophetic spirit, doing Him homage. ‘They were not, 
therefore, in their blind admiration of the Seers of old 
time, to exalt them to a level with Jesus of Nazareth ; 
still less to make their predictions an excuse for re- 
jecting Him. Rather should they draw from that 
scene the inference that prophecy waited on Him, and 
in an humble spirit attempt to gather from these an- 
cient records the evidence that it was of Him the Law 
and the Prophets did speak. On the Mount of Trans- 
figuration, then—in this scene of strange magnificence, 
when, for a brief period, heaven and earth seemed 
united, and the dwellers in the Paradise of God and 
in this world of sorrow, talked together,—there was a 
solemn lesson taught the wondering Apostles. The 
spiritual history of both dispensations was unfolded 
before them—the Law and the Prophets did homage to 
the Gospel. 

Again—how clearly did the appearance of Moses 
and Elias shadow forth the manner of the future 
resurrection! In the absence of that clear revelation 
which now beams upon us, and lights up the tomb with 
its holy radiance, the doctrine of a Resurrection was 
hard to be believed by the Jews. The Sadducees, 
‘*which said there was no Resurrection,” had too much 
infected their countrymen with their views, and thus, 
whatever to the contrary might be inculcated in the 
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schools of the synagogue, their skeptical teachers were 
abroad among the people, scattering their doubts. 
And on the dull, cold ear of sense, their objections 
fell with but too much weight. Where—they asked 
—are the countless tribes which have already de 
scended to the grave and whose dust is scattered wher 
ever the foot can tread? Can they be reanimated? 
Can the ashes of a hundred generations be collected 
and moulded up into those forms of strength and 
beauty which distinguished them in their living day? 
Will even Omnipotence put forth its might to effect 
this surpassing miracle? ‘The answer of our Lord 
was clear and definite—‘‘ Marvel not at this, for the 
hour is coming, in the which all that are in the graves 
shall hear the voice of the Son of Man, and shall 
come forth.”” And here He revealed to His wonder- 
ing disciples, the glorified forms of two of the ancient 
saints who. ages before had departed from the earth, 
now living again and in their former shapes revealing 
themselves, so that they could be recognized by those 
who saw them. 

And how admirably did Moses and Elias represent 
the separate classes on whom the second coming of 
our Lord should act—the quick and the dead! Elias 
had not ‘“‘died the common death of all men,” but 
was swept away from mortal sight in a chariot of fire. 
Without passing through the Dark Valley, he had been 
glorified in his mortal body and at once translated to 
his reward. And so it shall be with those who are 
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still living on the earth when the Sign of the Son of 
Man is seen in the heavens. A change shall pass 
over them at once, as the brightness of His coming 
bursts upon a startled world, and with every mortal 
infirmity removed, they shall in like manner ‘be 
caught up in the clouds, to meet the Lord in the 
air.” 

In Moses, however, we see a representation of 
those untold myriads who through all ages have been 
sinking into the dust of dissolution. Centuries before, 
he had died upon Mount Pisgah and been buried 
through the instrumentality of angels; for, we are 
told, no mortal hands were permitted to dig his grave, 
nor did his own countrymen chant his requiem. 
But now, that same body is seen again on the heights 
of Tabor. Through the long lapse of time it had 
been guarded in its resting-place, until it was now 
called forth, as it were, to prefigure the rising of that 
unnumbered multitude, who, in this, claim brotherhood 
with the ancient Jewish lawgiver. What doubt 
then could for a moment rest in the minds of the 
Apostles? Could the dead rise again? They had 
seen them. ‘They had beheld one summoned from 
his ancient, unknown sepulchre on the top of Pisgah, 
holding converse with the living. They had seen the 
change wrought by a translation to the Paradise of 
God, even in those who, like Elijah, taste not death, 
and to them therefore there could be no more mystery 
in the doctrine of the Resurrection, 
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Was there not therefore a marked significancy in 
the selection of Moses and Elias to share in that 
mysterious interview on the heights of Tabor? 
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XXXII. 
DIFFERENCE IN OUR LORD’S MANNER. 


HERE was a wide difference in our Lord’s 
ph manner toward those for whose benefit He 
performed His miracles. In scarcely two cases was 
His treatment of the subject of His healing power the 
same. 

With one, the cure is instantaneous. In a moment, 
at the bidding of our Lord, the infirmity is gone. 
In another case, it is only by successive steps that the 
suppliant is healed. Sight comes gradually to the 
blind man, and at first he only sees indistinctly. He 
perceives “‘men as trees, walking.” Others leave 
Him, in obedience to His directions, and immediately 
“Cas they went, they were cleansed.” Some, after 
their cure, our Lord enlisted among His disciples ; 
others He sent back again to their own homes. 

At times, our Lord seemed, as it were, to volunteer 
His healing aid. He said to the impotent man at the 
Pool of Bethesda who asked nothing for himself and 
seemed unconscious of our Lord’s presence—‘‘ Wilt 
thou be made whole?”—thus kindling up again within 
him that hope which long years of waiting had ex- 
tinguished. But when the Syrophenician woman 
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humbly entreats Him for the healing of her daughter, 
He seems again and again to turn a deaf ear to her 
prayer. It is only when her persistence had drawn 
from Him the exclamation—‘* O woman, great is thy 
faith!” that she is rewarded and her petition is 
granted. 

Why then this difference? Because in the former 
case there was utter ignorance which He must change 
into trust in Him, while in the woman He recognized 
a steadfastness of faith which He knew would come 
safe through the trial, and therefore, perhaps for the 
edification of those around, He subjected her to the 
trial. 

So too with His method of healing. At times, 
it was done by a word. ‘‘ He rebuked the devil and 
he departed out of him.” Or, He said—‘I will; be 
thou clean!” and the healing was at once accom-. 
plished. But, when He opened the eyes of the blind 
man at Bethesda, ‘He spit on his eyes and put 
His hands upon him.” So too in the case of 
“Sone born blind,” we are told—‘* He spat on the 
ground and made clay of the spittle, and He anointed 
the eyes of the blind man with the clay.” And then 
He said to him—‘‘ Go wash in the pool of Siloam: 

-he went his way therefore and washed and came 
seeing.” In these cases, He acts, as it were, through 
the medium of other agencies, to perform His will. 

But most marked is this difference in His reception 
of the nobleman and the Roman centurion, ‘‘ There 
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was a certain nobleman, whose son was sick at Caper- 
naum. And when he heard that Jesus was come out 
of Judea into Galilee, he went unto him and besought 
him that he would come down and heal his son, for 
he was at the point of death. Then said Jesus unto 
him, Except ye see signs and wonders ye will not 
believe. The nobleman saith unto him, Sir, come 
down ere my child die. Jesus saith unto him, Go 
thy way : thy son liveth. And the man believed the 
word that Jesus had spoken unto him, and he went his 
way.” 

Now, look at the case of the centurion. ‘* And 
when Jesus was entered into Capernaum, there came 
unto him a centurion, beseeching him, and saying, 
Lord, my servant lieth at home sick of the palsy, 
grievously tormented. And Jesus saith unto him, I 
will come and heal him. The centurion answered 
and said, Lord, I am not worthy that thou shouldst 
come under my roof; but speak the word only, and 
my servant shall be healed. For I am a man under 
authority, having soldiers under me: and I say to this 
man, Go, and he goeth; and to another, Come, and 
he cometh ; and to my servant, Do this, and he doeth 
it. When Jesus heard it, he marveled, and said to 
them, that followed, Verily, I say unto you, I have not 
found so great faith, no, not in Israel. And Jesus 
said unto the centurion, Go thy way ; and as thou hast 
believed, so be it done unto thee. And his servant was 
healed in the self-same hour.” 
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Now, in the first case, the nobleman asks our Lord 
to come, but He refuses and heals his child without 
going. In the latter case, when the centurion in his 
humility prayed Him not to come, but only to speak 
the word, He offers, of His own accord, to go. 

Again, then, we ask, why this difference? There 
may be something in the fact, that our Lord would 
thus show Himself to be no réSpecter of persons, and 
therefore, while He will not come, but only sends to 
the son of the nobleman, He promptly offers, in His 
own person, to visit the servant of the centurion. 
But there was another reason. ‘The nobleman’s faith 
was weak, and he thought our Lord could not heal his 
child without being present. Our Lord therefore con- 
vinces him of the contrary and heals his son by a word, 
at a distance. In the other case, the centurion’s faith 
was strong, and he declares there is no need of our 
Lord coming to his humble abode. Therefore, the 
Master volunteers to go. As St. Chrysostom well 
expresses it—‘‘ A narrow and poor faith is enlarged 
and deepened, while a strong faith is crowned and 
rewarded.” 

And so it was with His instructions to those who 
had received the benefit of His healing. When the 
demoniac in the country of the Gadarenes had been 
restored, our Lord said to him—‘‘Go home to thy 
friends, and tell them how great things the Lord hath 
done for thee and hath had compassion on thee.” But, 
on the contrary, when He healed the leper, He com- 
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manded him—‘‘ See thou tell no man.” And when, 
too, He raised the daughter of Jairus, He charged her 
parents—‘‘ that they should tell no man what was 
done.” 

Well has Trench given the difference in these two 
cases :—‘‘ Where there was danger of all deeper im- 
pressions being lost and scattered through a garrulous 
repetition of the outward circumstances of the healing, 
there silence was enjoined, that so there might be an 
inward brooding over the gracious and mighty dealing 
of the Lord. But where, on the contrary, there was 
a temperament over-inclined to melancholy, sunken 
and shut up in itself,and needing to be drawn out 
from self, and into healthy communion with its 
fellow-men, as was evidently the case with such a 
solitary, melancholic person as the demoniac, there the 
command was, that he should go and tell to others the 
great things which God had done for him, and, in his 
telling, preserve the healthy condition of his own 
soul,”’* 

Thus it was, that in each separate case, He who 
knew what was in man and read the secret workings 
of his spirit, adapted His directions to his peculiar 
necessities. 


* Trench on the Miracles, p. 146. 
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XXXIII. 


THE PRODIGAL SON. 


record is that contained in the parable of the 
prodigal son. In this brief narrative our Lord has 
included every trait and circumstance which can mark 
the history of fallen man, when turning from his way- 
ward course and once more professing his allegiance to 
God. The departure from home—the abandonment 
to the sins of an unholy world—the suffering which 
necessarily ensues—the deep penitence—the return to 
the father—and the restoration to the privileges of a 
son—are the successive scenes which make up this 
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perfect picture. 

There is one little circumstance, however, in this 
narrative, which we believe is often passed by un- 
noticed, but which forms one of the finer shadings of 
the portrait, and is as true to the life as any of the more 
prominent features. In his moments of distress and 
humiliation, the prodigal thus declares his resolution— 
“JT will arise and go to my father, and will say unto 
him, Father, I have sinned against heaven and before 
thee, and am no more worthy to be called thy son: 
jake me as one of thy hired servants,” But when 
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his father meets him ‘a great way off,” and in his joy 
at his return, hangs upon his neck with every mark of 
affection, he says all that he intended, except the 
request—‘‘ make me as one of thy hired servants.” 

Is this omission accidental? We think not; but 
rather believe that it embodies a deep spiritual truth. 
It is exactly in accordance with the change of feeling 
through which the repenting sinner passes, when he 
believes that he has received grace and forgiveness. 
In the hour of his darkness and depression, when first 
he realizes that he is an exile in a foreign land, he 
dare not hope for any thing but pardon. He asks only 
that his Lord should stretch forth the golden sceptre, 
that he may touch it and be assured of safety.* If he 
may only struggle through the strait gate, he will be 
content with the lowest place in the kingdom of 
heaven. He dare not appropriate to himself, the 
abounding promises of Scripture in all their fullness. 
The privileges of a son can not be for him. He 
asks but to be ‘a hired servant’? in his master’s 
household. 

But when he has escaped from the house of bond- 
age and enrolled himself among the true Israel— 
when before him are the vineyards and olive-yards 
which are promised as his inheritance—he learns to 
cast aside every fear, and, in the fullness of faith, 
to appropriate to himself all that the mercy of 
God holds out as the rewards of His children. 

* Esther v. 2. 
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He who wished only to be “a doorkeeper in the 
house of his God,’ when once he has entered the 
sacred portals, is not contented thus to stand afar off, 
but must be ever pressing nearer and more near to the 
mercy seat. He realizes the rich provision which 
the Father has made for his support and comfort, 
and dismissing all incertitude, with an ever expand- 
ing faith, he is willing to r€ceive them. His 
exulting language is—‘‘ Who is he that condemn- 
eth? It is Christ that died; yea, rather, that is 
risen again.” In the race for heavenly prizes, he 
would struggle to be among the foremost. If crowns 
are offered, he would contend for the brightest. He 
feels that he is no longer an outcast and prodigal, 
but a member of that household—not to be ‘a hired 
servant,” but a son, accepted and beloved. 
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XXXIV. 
THE ELDER SON. 


VERY one is familiar with the story of the 
Prodigal Son. It is a favorite theme in the 
pulpit, and all of us have heard it often dwelt upon 
in its ministrations. But when do we ever bestow 
a thought upon the son who wandered not from 
home? All our sympathies are enlisted in behalf 
of the prodigal, and the consequence is, that we 
neglect to learn one of the most solemn lessons which 
this narrative is designed to impress upon us. The 
story comes to our feelings with soothing power ; 
and is there not something in the very deceitfulness of 
the human heart which leads us even to extract an 
erroneous lesson from this beautiful instance of 
God’s forgiving mercy? We are ready to make a 
flattering application of one part of the parable 
to ourselves—to adopt the history of the ‘prodigal 
for our own—to believe that thus our wanderings 
shall end—the time of repentance come—every sin 
be forgiven, the past forgotten, and we received again 
into the arms of Him, who, we trust, is anxiously look- 
ing for our return. 


Now, the history of the prodigal is indeed that of 
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many who are arrested in their course of sin and, we 
trust, through the mercy of God, won from their evil 
ways and restored again to peace. These are God’s 
children who are dispersed abroad in this evil world, 
who have lost their early purity, and who are to be 
sought out and won back again to theirhome. These 
are the scattered sheep whom.we must find in the 
wilderness, and gather once more into the fold. 

But do we not generally confine ourselves to this 
view of the parable? Do we ever remember that 
there was another son, who surely is not intro- 
duced into the parable without reason? He had 
never left his father’s home, or broken the ties which 
bound him to that parent. These many years had he 
served him—as we learn from his own words. It 
was time which had not been spent in self-indul- 
gence, in seeking for pleasure, but in subjection to 
a rigid discipline well fitted to prepare him for the 
hour when the inheritance should be his. Day after 
day he serves his father, laboring with his own hands 
in the fields—life glides on in the quiet discharge of 
duty—and he knows that he shall have his reward. 
The father himself declares to him—“ Son, thou hast 
been ever with me, and all that I have is thine.” Yet, 
how seldom, when we remember this parable, do our 
thoughts dwell upon the elder son? He is one of the 
“‘ unnoticed’ characters of Scripture. 

We would place before our readers, then, in this son, 
the representative of another class of persons who are 
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to be found in the Church—those who have never been 
alienated from God. We all alike, indeed, inherit a 
sinful nature, yet in the infinite mercy of our Lord a 
way has been provided to counteract the evil that is 
within us. In infancy we are received into His 
Church by baptism, and then, we are taught, that 
the Spirit is implanted in our hearts, that we become 
outwardly ‘members of Christ, children of God, and 
inheritors of the kingdom of heaven.” ‘Then are 
pledged to us, all the blessings of the Gospel—all that 
a Father’s love can bestow. Thus it is that, as were 
the two brothers, in childhood, we are alike in our 
Father’s home. 

- But, alas, soon comes the time of division. Some, 
like the prodigal, voluntarily wander away. They 
mix with an evil world, which leads them into sin. 
The purity of early feeling gradually departs—the 
religious emotions, so natural to childhood, are dissi- 
pated in the atmosphere of worldliness which en- 
compasses them, and as they travel onward, the glory 
which rested on them at their birth fades away, and is 
succeeded by shadows which are ever deepening. In 
other words, they lose their baptismal grace—quench 
the spirit of God in their hearts—and, in a foreign 
land, squander on base and degrading objects, all those 
riches which the kindness of the Father had bestowed 
upon them. Yet the parable teaches us, that not 
altogether hopeless is their state. The hour of re- 
pentance may come and they be enabled in sorrow te 
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mourn their defection, and return from their wander 
ings. Then, the angels from their abodes of glory 
will shout the jubilee over the lost that is found, and 
the dead restored once more to life, and their Father 
receive them again to His arms, and afford them a 
refuge in the home they had deserted. 

Yet there are others who, like the elder son, never 
wander away and therefore nééd no return. Now, 
look at this class of individuals. They are few 
indeed, we are obliged to confess, for, in this earnest 
bustling life, the world stretches out her countless arms 
at once to embrace the growing child, and, ere it can 
see the nature of its slavery, to win it to herself. Yet 
among those whose spiritual state we are called to 
know, we do meet with some who thus have held fast 
to their early steadfastness. Like some of whom we 
read in Scripture, they seem sanctified from their birth. 
Like Timothy, from a child they have known those 
things which were able to make them wise unto sal- 
vation.* The solemn vows assumed for them in 
unconscious infancy seem never to lose their force, or 
their baptismal grace to depart. From early youth 
they grow up in the nurture and fear of the Lord, each 
vear strengthening every holy feeling within them, and 
arming them with new power against the enticements 
of an unholy world. 

And when at last manhood dawns upon them, they 


* 2 Timothy iii. 15. 
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feel their hearts devoted to their Lord, yet looking 
back, can not discern the time when it was otherwise. 
They have no recollection of the foreign land—the 
bitter servitude when they were tending swine—the 
hunger and privation—the inward struggle—the earnest 
repentance, and the return. ‘They have never been 
devoted to the gauds and vanities of a wicked world. 
It has never led them captive at its will. They can 
mark no mighty change when they were’turned from 
darkness unto light, but it seems as if life had been 
one gradual increase of those feelings of devotion 
which now fill their breasts. “They have been ever 
with the Father. 

We read over this last paragraph and feel that it is 
no imaginary picture. It is the spiritual portrait of 
one whom in early life we had the privilege of know- 
ing, when in extreme old age he was ripening for a 
better world. We refer to the patriarch of our Church 
—Bishop White. It was thus that he went on, from 
the purity of his dawning youth to the matured 
Christian graces which marked the close of life. He 
himself once said, ‘¢ that in looking back over his 
early years, he could not remember a time when he 
felt differently, on religious subjects, from what he 
then did.” It was, through all his days, the steaay 
progress from ‘ the blade ” to “the ear,” and then to 
“the full corn in the ear.” 

And this is precisely the view which the Church 
takes of our progress through life. She considers that 
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the child who by baptism ‘puts on Christ,” is to go 
on from that hour strengthening in every holy feeling, 
until it is prepared, first for the rite of Confirmation 
and then for the higher grace of the Holy Communion. 
She regards her children as those of whom she is 
never to lose sight—those who are to abide with 
her forever—who are never.to dissolve the ties 
which bind her to them on earth, until she repeats 
at their side the last prayer which commends their 
departing spirits to the mercy of God, and they join 
those who have gone before them in the Paradise 
of God. Read her services and you will find, that 
while she has grace for the returning prodigal, she 
regards as her chief care the training up of those 
who wander not from her fold. 

In other parts of Scripture, besides this parable, 
we also find mention made of the same class of 
persons. In the very parable which precedes this, 
our Lord when speaking of the joy there is among 
the angels of God over one sinner that repenteth, 
says, it is greater than that which is felt for ‘the 
ninety and nine just persons which need no re- 
pentance.” Who, then, were those? We answer, 
the word here translated “‘repentance,” does not 
mean that sorrow for sin which is continually required 
even of the best of men (“for there is no man 
that liveth and sinneth not’’), but it refers to that 
entire change of life—that thorough reformation 
which is included in the conversion of an habitual 
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sinner.* There are those therefore, our Lord inti- 
mates, who in this sense may be said—like the elder 
son—to need no repentance, no entire change. They 
have been ever with the Father. 

And now, since we have the two classes of which 
the Church is composed, plainly brought before us in 
this parable, may not some say—What advantageth 
it us, then, that we should serve the Lord? Was 
not the prodigal received with joy, and both united 
again in the same peace in their father’s house? We 
answer, by no means. ‘There is a reward to the 
righteous—to him that wandereth not from the true 
way—which even the repenting sinner can never 
know ; and nowhere is this more fully shown than in 
this very parable, which in the blindness of men’s 
hearts they pervert to teach the contrary. Analyze 
the feelings with which the father regards his two sons, 
and we will at once perceive this. 

It is true there is joy, both among the angels of 
God and on earth, over the returning prodigal, but 
this does not confound the difference between obedi- 
ence and disobedience, or make the penitent offender 
of more value than those who have no need of re- 
pentance. The object of the picture of joy which 
our Lord gives us, is not to show the measure of 
esteem in which the returning sinner is held, but 
rather to inculcate the lesson of the greatness of the 


* See the interpretation of weravoca, in Bloomfield’s Greek Testament, 
Luke xv. 7. 
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danger he has escaped. When the shepherd spends 
all his care in recovering the single sheep that was 
lost, it is not because he values it more than the 
ninety and nine which remained at home, but because 
he has no apprehensions for their safety. So, too, 
with the woman who had lost one piece of silver. 
Neither her anxiety, nor her subsequent joy, is any 
evidence of her placing a superi6f value upon it. 

Now, so it is with the father in this parable. The 
elder son comes home at night from his toil in the 
fields, but the father does not go out to meet him, 
or exhibit any demonstrations of joy upon his return. 
Is it because he cares less for him than for the 
prodigal? By no means. MHe exhibits no special 
joy because there had previously been no uneasiness 
to call it forth. For him he felt a calm affection, 
lying still and deep within his breast, and uninter- 
rupted by any alarm on his account. And yet, even 
amid the excitement of the prodigal’s return and the 
joy at his rescue, the father does not forget to ac- 
knowledge the uniform obedience of the elder son 
and to assure him of his reward—‘‘ Son, thou art 
ever with me, and all that I have is thine.” * 

And can not we see this principle carried out in 
ordinary life? An individual strays from the path of 
rectitude and, for years, lives regardless of the laws 
of God and man. During all that time the love of 


* Phelan’s Works, v. 1, p. 201. 
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his friends follows him, and they feel the deepest 
sorrow for his estrangement. They will welcome him, 
therefore, with joy, should the hour of reformation 
come, and he turn once more in penitence to the 
path he had abandoned. But will his position be 
that of the individual who has never errea? By no 
means. No present penitence—no future good con- 
duct can obliterate the past, or place him on a. 
equality with one who has never sinned. He who 
has ever preserved his steadfastness stands on a vantage- 
ground with the community, and has earned a char 
acter which can never be the lot of the reformed 
prodigal. And if the ways of God are equal, why 
should it not be so in his spiritual kingdom? We 
believe, indeed, that it is, and that it was one 
object of the parable to inculcate this truth. We 
believe that it was intended to teach the difference in 
the condition of the two sons, as much as it was 
the lesson of God’s forgiving mercy as shown in the 
history of the prodigal. 

It may again be asked, then—Was the prodigal te 
derive no benefit from his sincere repentance? By no 
means. He was to receive shelter and safety in his 
father’s house. Where even ‘‘the hired servants had 
enough and to spare,” there was no danger that he 
should be left to want. He would be rescued from 
the degrading associations to which his misconduct 
had condemned him, and restored to comfort and 
happiness, Yet all this love of the father does not 
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prevent him from making a distinction between the 
obedient and disobedient. While he receives the 
penitent son gladly, it does not turn away his love from 
the son who had never forsaken him. The prodigal, 
even though sincerely penitent, could look for no 
future inheritance from his father. He had received 
his portion and squandered it, and the remainder of 
the patrimony belongs to his brother. All the joy and 
Icving kindness of the father can not alter that disposal, 
but, on the very occasion of the prodigal’s return, it is 
confirmed to the elder son by a fresh and solemn 
assurance. * 

Such is the situation of the elder son in the parable, 
and little as it is considered, we think there is a lesson 
taught which may exert a wide influence on daily life. 
It should be felt in the training of our children. If it 
be possible for them, even in this life, to be “ever 
with the father,” is it not a strong inducement so to 
guide their steps in early years—so to impress upon 
them all holy feelings and principles of action—that 
they may escape the pollution that is in the world? 
Thus, every right impulse will grow with their growth 
and strengthen with their strength, and each passing 
month will deepen the holy lessons of childhood and 
teach them to apply them in practice, as the cares and 
trials of the world gather around them. ‘Thus, the 
Church will ever be to them asa home. ‘The grace 
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which was pledged to them at setting out in life 
will not be squandered amid the temptations of this 
sinful world, but they will retain it, and all that the 
Father has—all the richest spiritual blessings He can 
give—will wait on their advancing years and crown 
their peaceful, honorable age. Day after day they 
will be called to mourn over their imperfections and 
failings, yet still it will be something (as we have 
already shown) widely different from that repentance 
—that entire change—which becomes the prodigal who 
has for years wandered into open sin. Theirs wil! 
be the course of those who ‘¢ remember their Creator 
in the days of their youth, while the evil days come 
not, nor the years draw nigh, when they will say, We 
have no pleasure in them.” 

But, is not this a destiny which few anticipate for 
their children, and which, therefore, they take little pains 
to accomplish? Is it not a melancholy truth, that in- 
stead of ever looking back to baptism as a time when 
their child commenced a Christian life, and model- 
ing all their teaching from it, they are rather looking 
forward to some period of ‘* conversion” which is to 
come, under the idea that then it will first begin to be 
a Christian? Do not most persons practically act on 
the principle, that there must inevitably be an interval 
of worldliness, that the child must leave its father’s 
home and wander for a while in sin, trusting that 
God’s grace wul arrest it, and the prodigal at length 
return to himse!f? Alas! this is not the teaching 
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of Scripture. It was not on this principle that the 
youthful Timothy was formed, when, from a child he 
had inherited the faith which, St. Paul tells us, ‘¢ dwelt 
first in his grandmother Lois and in his mother 
Eunice.” It is not the lesson of this parable, which 
shows the higher value of uniform and uninterrupted 
obedience, and which teaches the lesson that habits of 
vicious indulgence imprint a stain*ipon the soul which 
is not to be removed, even by tears of penitential sor- 
row. ‘The parents, indeed, must give the impulse and 
direction to that young immortal, and instead of, 
pointing it forward to some uncertain time of con- 
version, they should refer it back to baptism and seek 
to impress upon it the holy lessons appropriate to one 
who is now within the fold of Christ. The in- 
junction of Scripture with regard to children is, to 
“bring them up in the nurture and admonition of the 
Lord ”—and the promise is, that “‘ when they are old 
they will not depart from it.” 

And this point we have endeavored to bring for- 
ward should carry its solemn lesson also to one who is 
still wandering from his God. ‘To him this narrative 
should come, not only in soothing terms as it speaks 
of God’s forgiving mercy, but also in words of solemn 
warning. It has become a part of the creed of the day, 
that no matter how deeply an individual plunges into 
sin, not only is the way of return always open, but he 
can also fully regain the inheritance he had lost. It 


seems to he believed, that the profligate, in the last 
o# 
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wasting hours of life, can sweep away the accumulated 
sins of years and attain at once to the inheritance 
of the just. Nay, the very depth of his transgressions 
seems to be taken as adding an additional luster to his 
newly acquired faith, until it has even passed into a 
proverb, that ‘‘ the greater the sinner, the greater the 
saint.” 

Let us not believe it. Without attempting to limit 
the mercy of God, we would say, that the whole 
testimony of Scripture is against it. Such an one 
may be saved—saved, as it were, by fire—but can 
never attain to the reward of him,,who through a 
lifetime has been disciplining himself in every virtue 
—who has been ever with the Father—and by a 
“patient continuance in well-doing” secured His 
favor. Unless this be so, we know not what meaning 
to affix to that declaration, that ‘‘the dead were 
judged every man according to their works.” 

Let the wanderer feel, then, that every hour that he 
remains alienated from God, he is doing himself an 
irreparable injury. He is squandering in the wilderness 
of this world, the wealth his Father hath given him— 
the early freshness of his feelings, the energies of his 
spirit, the aids of that grace which once he granted, 
all the treasures which he brought with him from his 
early home. And when at length like the prodigal he 
returns, should he ever have strength to do so—it will 
be as one poor and miserable—with a spirit broken in 
the conflicts of an evil world, and a heart stained by 
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the sins which have defiled its purity. And however 
deep his penitence, never can he be like one who has 
not wandered. There will be haunting memories of 
the past which he can not put off—trespasses and sins 
of other days now rising from their graves to dismay 
his spirit. For him, therefore, there will not only be 
much to do, but also much to undo and much to for- 
get. For him there will be am agonizing struggle 
which they can never know who have been ever with 
the Father. And each day of worldliness is increasing 
the difficulty. Each hour of sin is casting a deeper 
shadow over the spirit, a new cause of penitence here- 
after, should he at length find refuge in his Father’s 
house. 
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XXXV. 


THE THREE WANDERERS. 


T. LUKE records three parables which our Lord 
delivered to the publicans and sinners who 
crowded around to hear Him. These were—the lost 
sheep, the piece of money, and the prodigal son. All 
three teach one lesson for the comfort of those who 
listened to Him—the abounding love of G.d which 
induces Him to seek and to save that which is lost. 

But are these three parables identical in their teach- 
ing, giving but a repetition of the same lesson? This 
is certainly not the case. While they all unite in the 
great truth of God’s loving care, which we have men- 
tioned, they each inculcate a different phase of man’s 
spiritual state. They, therefore, form together a grand 
whole, which would be rendered incomplete by the 
omission of any one of the parables. We may re- 
gard them, therefore, as a trilogy, like the series of 
ancient Greek tragedies, forming, when completed, one 
harmonious picture. 

Archbishop Trench refers to the seeming anti-climax 
in these parables, though it is in reality a climax—one 
in a hundred, one in ten, one in two,—as in the success- 
ive narratives the feeling of interest naturally increases 
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with the value of the lost. One sheep was but little 
to the owner of a hundred; one piece of money was 
more to the woman who had but ten; while there is a 
marvelous increase of interest with regard to the 
wandering son when the father had but two. All the 
human affections which gather about these narratives 
must, therefore, be gradually concentrating into nar- 
rower circles.* ne 

The particular point, however, which we wish to 
bring forward, as one, we believe, generally unnoticed 
by readers, is the separate classes of wanderers por- 
trayed in these narratives. There is a difference in 
the guilt of each. 

I. The sheep. This is the lowest in the scale— 
the silly sheep which has wandered away from the 
fold. There is no apparent intention of departure, but 
it has strayed into the wilderness from mere heedless- 
ness, hardly knowing, perhaps, that it had a shepherd 
or belonged to a fold. It was in this case more the 
fault of the keeper than of the sheep. The guilt, 
therefore, incurred by the wanderer is the least of the 
three cases. 

We see instances of this kind of alienation, on the 
right hand and on the left, in the crowded thorough- 
fares of life. How many thousands have strayed into 
the wilderness of the world without ever having been 
conscious of a shepherd’s care, or knowing any thing of 


* Trench on Parables, p. 292 
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that fold which God has provided! They are number- 
less in Christian lands. And in this class also may 
be included the countless millions of the heathen around 
whom all is a spiritual waste, and who hear no voice 
pointing out to them the path of safety. All these are 
the wandering sheep, who are aliens from the faith be- 
cause ‘¢no man careth for their souls.” 

II. The piece of money. This may represent those 
who were once inthe treasury of the Lord. They 
have stamped upon them His image and superscription, 
and belong to him wherever they may be. ‘These 
may represent the baptized members of the Church, 
whose foreheads have been signed with the sign of the 
cross, and who then have strayed away from the fold. 
In this case, too, there may be guilt resting on the 
keepers by whom they were lost, yet they evidently 
had greater knowledge than the wandering sheep—had 
been more intimately connected with the fold—and 
theirs, therefore, was greater sin than in the last 
case. 

III. We reach the climax of this sin in the case of 
the prodigal son. He had grown up as a member of 
the father’s household, sharing the nurture given to 
his children, and surrounded by al] che holy influences 
which were gathered around that havpy home. And 
yet, when the giddiness -f youth had passed and he 
was entering on the days of manhood, not hastily or 
impulsively, but apparently after due deliberation, he 
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turns his back upon these peaceful scenes and goes 
forth to the world— 


“Lord of himself, that heritage of woe.” 


Then comes the story of the sad wanderings, the 
wasting of all that was valuable in his nature, the 
sinking into sin, and poverty, and degradation. It is 
the usual history of the downward progress of the lost. 

These are the three classes set forth in these 
parables, and we can at once perceive the grades of 
distinction, the increasing guilt, as we go on, from the 
involuntary wandering of the silly sheep to the pre- 
meditated alienation of the prodigal son, whose con- 
scious cry to God must be—‘‘I have sinned against 
heaven and before thee, and am no more worthy to be 
called thy son.” 
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XXXV1. 
LAZARUS MENTIONED ONLY BY ST. JOHN. 


HERE was no miracle of our Lord’s more 
| Beane in all its attending circumstances than 
that of the raising of Lazarus. The sorrow of the 
sisters and the friendship of our Lord for the family, 
seem to invest it with an interest which belongs to 
hardly any other of the wonders which attended His 
ministry on earth. It was on this occasion, too, that 
our Lord displayed an emotion of which there is no 
record in any other place, for there it was that “ Jesus 
wept.” 

We should think, therefore, that it would be a 
scene on which the Evangelists would delight to dwell ; 
that we should have it again and again pictured before 
us in their narratives ; that the story would be repeated 
by each one of those who undertook to write the 
history of our Lord. 

And yet buta single Evangelist, St. John, records it. 
The other three do not even allude to it or make any 
mention of Lazarus and his sisters, though they must 
_ often have been the companions of our Lord wher: he 
visited the family at Bethany. How, then, do we ac- 
count for this? 
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Wethink a solution of this strange omission is giver. 
in the chapter which follows the account of the 
miracle (xii. 10):—‘* Much people of the Jews there- 
fore knew that he was there; and they came not for 
Jesus’ sake only, but that they might see Lazarus also, 
whom he had raised from the dead. But the chief 
priests consulted that they might put Lazarus also to 
death ; because, that by reason of him, many of the 
Jews went away and believed on Jesus.” 

The wide-spread fame of this miracle attracted the 
attention of the Jews, and Lazarus became a living 
monument of our Lord’s divine power. Bethany was 
at the foot of the Mount of Olives, only about two 
miles from Jerusalem, and therefore easily accessible. 
It was probably resorted to by many who were at the 
feast, to learn for themselves the particulars, and thus 
the family there were the means of constantly spread- 
ing more widely the fame of our Lord. For this 
reason it wasthat the chief priests wished to have 
Lazarus put out of the way. 

It is the opinion, therefore, of the learned Grotius 
that the other three Evangelists wrote their gospels 
during the life of Lazarus, and forebore to publish 
what might again attract toward him the attention of 
his enemies and perhaps kindle up their animosity. 
But when St. John wrote his narrative, all such con- 
siderations of caution had ceased to have any weight. 
Jerusalem was destroyed, the peaceful village of 
Bethany had shared in its ruin, the priesthood and 
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polity had been swept away, and Lazarus had probably 
long since, for the second time, passed through the 
valley of the shadow of death and gone to his reward. 
St. John might, therefore, freely speak of all the won- 
ders which surrounded the family at Bethany. 
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XXXVII. 
UNISON OF FEELING. 


OUR days had passed o¥€r the sorrowing family 

at Bethany, since Lazarus had been taken from 

them, when the Master, whose absence they had so 

much mourned, arrived at their home. Martha first 

heard of His coming and ‘‘went out and met him, but 

Mary sat still in the house.” The first greeting to 

her Lord, in the fullness of her faith, was—‘‘ Lord, if 
thou hadst been here, my brother had not died.” 

As soon as her brief conversation with our Lord 
was ended, ‘she went her way and called Mary her 
sister secretly, saying, The Master is come and calleth 
for thee. As soonas she heard that, she arose quickly 


? 


and came unto Him.” And, as soon as she met her 
Lord, at once, she fell down at His feet, and said— 
*¢ Lord, if thou hadst been here, my brother had not 
died.” 

These were precisely the words with which Martha 
had already met our Lord. Whence, then, this coinci- 
dence? The reason is evident. For four days the 
sisters had sat together in their mournful home, and as 
they talked of their departed brother, the thought 


uppermost in their minds, and which often found ex~ 
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pression from their lips, was the reflection—“‘If the 
Master had been here, our brother had not died.” 
As soon therefore as each saw our Lord, this was the 
sorrowful regret which involuntarily shaped itself into 
words, as their greeting. And with each it was en- 
tirely independent of the other. ‘‘ This,” says 
Trench, “is one of the finer traits of the narrative.” 
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XXXVI. 
CONSCIENCE. 


FROD had put John thé Baptist to death to 

gratify the enmity of an abandoned woman. 
A short time only had elapsed when our Lord began 
His ministry, and the report of His wonderful miracles 
filled the land. The rumor penetrated even into 
Herod’s palace and startled him in his life of guilty 
pleasure. ‘‘ And he said unto his servants, This is 
John the Baptist ;- he is risen from the dead; and 
therefore mighty works do show forth themselves in 
him.” 

There was reason why Herod should speak ‘‘ unto 
his servants”? about Jesus, for while he himself had 
never heard our Lord, and was unacquainted with His 
doctrines, there were those in his household who had 
not only heard Him but were numbered with His dis- 
ciples. Among those women, who, we are told, 
“¢ ministered unto him of their substance,” we find the 
name of ‘‘ Joanna, the wife of Chuza, Herod’s stew- 
ard.” * And at a later day, when the Church had taken 
form and was extending its bounds, among ‘the 
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certain prophets and teachers in the Church that was 
at Antioch,” is mentioned, ‘* Manaen, which had been 
brought up with Herod the tetrarch.”* The proper 
meaning of this phrase is (as translated in the margin 
of our Bible), that he was Herod’s foster-brother—the 
son of the woman who nursed Herod. Of him, we 
learn from Jewish writers, that he was high in favor at 
court. They tell us, that at an early age he had the 
gift of prophecy, and announced to Herod, when he 
was but a child, that he should be king. When there- 
fore he attained that dignity, he sent for Manaen, and 
held him in great estimation. Herod’s servants, there 
fore, could tell him of this new religious teacher. 

To appreciate the force of his admission to 
them, we must understand, not only the character and 
past history of Herod, but also his religious opinions. 
It was an evidence of the power of conscience—the 
triumph of the moral sense over the mere deductions 
of the intellect. Josephus tells us, that Herod was a 
Sadducee, and our Lord implies the same thing, when, 
as we find in one place, He is recorded as saying— 
“Take heed and beware of the leaven of the Pharisees 
and Sadducees,”} and in another place—‘ Take heed, 
beware of the leaven of the Pharisees and of the 
leaven of Herod,”{—as if the two were synonymous. 

Of course, therefore, Herod denied the possibility 
of a resurrection from the dead, or such a return 


* Acts xiii, 1. + Matt, xvi. 6. } Mark viii, 15, 
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from the world of spirits as he was now fearing. 
“For the Sadducees say, that there is no resurrection, 
neither angel nor spirit.” Yet we perceive, in this 
instance, how his inward monitor spake out. His 
speculative creed is at once swept away—conscience 
causes her stern reproofs to be heard—and he fears 
that his martyred victim has returned again from the 
grave, armed with the powers of*the eternal world. 
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XXXIX. 


TRAITS OF HUMAN NATURE, 


T the well of Samaria our Lord meets the 
A woman from that city, and almost by a single 
sentence convinces her of His divine knowledge. He 
said to her—‘‘ Go, call thy husband and come hither. 
The woman answered and said, I have no husband. 
Jesus said unto her, Thou hast well said, I have no 
husband ; for thou hast had five husbands, and he 
whom thou now hast is not thy husband ; in this saidst 
thou truly. The woman saith unto him, Sir, I per 
ceive that thou art a prophet.” . 

Thus, she was convicted of living in a state of sin- 
fulness, and, for the first time in her life, brought into 
intercourse with one evidently clothed with spiritual 
power greater than that of mortals. Would she not 
at once avail herself of the opportunity of holding 
converse with one gifted with this authority, and, in 
view of the sins which had been charged upon her, 
and which she had just acknowledged, declare her 
penitence and seek forgiveness? 

On the contrary, no sense of this personal respons, 
bility seems to rest upon her mind. Her sinfulness, 
which had just been so plainly brought home to her, 
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appears to make no impression or to be regarded for a 
moment. She thinks only of the dispute which had 
been so long pending between her people and the 
Jews, as to whether it was lawful to worship at the 
temple they had erected on Mount Gerizim, or was it 
necessary to make the usual pilgrimage to Jerusalem. 
_ No sooner had she announced her belief in our Lord’s 
prophetic character, than she 4dds—‘‘Our fathers 
worshiped in this mountain; and ye say, that in Jeru- 
salem is the place where men ought to worship.” 

It is a trait which we constantly see about us. A 
theological dispute will awaken men to an intense 
interest which they can not be induced to feel for their 
own personal safety. There are thousands who will 
“ spend and be spent” for some dogma of a religious 
party, who will do nothing to ‘* work out their own 
salvation.” The question as to whether they can 
worship in their own little Gerizim, concerns them 
more than the past record of a life of sinfulness, or 
the inquiry, as to how it can be washed away. 

Again—another trait. She leaves our Lord and, 
returning to the city, says to those she meets— 
““Come, see a man, which told me all things that 
ever I did.” And yet, so far from this, our Lord had 
told her but two simple facts of her past history— 
that “she kad had five husbands,” and that ‘‘he 
whom she rcw had, was not her husband.” But 
this she describes as being ‘‘ told all things that ever 
she did.” it is the usual exaggeration of the human 

10 
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mind with which we so often meet. The character- 
istics which mark one trait of action of those about 
us, we transfer to all others. It is difficult to narrow 
the mind down to the actual and simple truth, ance 
exaggeration has been too much the rule of narrative 


since the fall. 
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XL. 


PERSONAL APPEARANCE OF OUR LORD. 


T is strange, how many of Our religious notions, 

unconsciously to ourselves, are derived from other 
sources than the Bible. For instance, how many 
views of the fall and the atonement which persons 
entertain, if scrutinized, would be found to have their 
ofigin in Milton’s Paradise Lost. They come to us 
in the flowing dignity of his verse, and insensibly we 
adopt, as a part of our theological creed, his picture 
of the revolt in heaven and the crushing of the fallen 
angels. 

So it is with the personal appearance of our Lord. 
When we think of Him, there rises to our view the 
portrait of the oval face, soft in expression, yet grave 
and even melancholy, the sad eyes, the brown wavy 
beard, and the hair parted on the forehead and falling in 
long masses on the shoulders. ‘This is the invariable 
picture we summon up, when we imagine the scenes 
in our Lord’s life. 

Whence do we derive this? It is a portrait to 
which we have always been accustomed—we have 
never imagined any other—and yet, we scarcely think, 
that if we were to analyze the impression in our own 
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minds, we should find it was not from Scripture. 
There is not a word to warrant it in the New Testa- 
ment, nor can we find a solitary sentence in the four 
Evangelists on which to found any description of our 
Lord’s personal appearance. 

Does not this seem strange? The disciples give us 
the fullest portrait of their Master’s moral lineaments. 
He is arrayed before us in His abounding love, His 
surpassing wisdom, His calm majesty, His patience and 
devotion. It is the picture of the God-man; and 
when we read the titles by which they refer to Him— 
“the image of God,” “‘the express image,” ‘‘ the 
brightness of His glory,” we feel there is nothing here 
but harmonizes perfectly with every view which they 
have given. We realize there is nothing in their de- 
scriptions which is ‘‘of the earth, earthy.” We are 
impressed with an awe, like that which Job describes 
—‘¢ Fear came upon me and trembling, which made 
all my bones to shake. Then a spirit passed before 
my face; the hair of my flesh stood up; it stood still, 
but I could not discern the form thereof.” 

And yet, with all this particularity with regard to 
our Lord’s moral traits, on which the disciples dwell 
so lovingly, they do not go beyondthese. We believe 
the only reference with regard to His outward manner 
is that given by St. John— These words spake Jesus, 
and lifted up his eyes to heaven.” But why not have 
told us of His appearance, His features, His voice or 
actions! How would it have gratified the longings ot 
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all future ages! There is not a scene in our Lord’s 
life, but has been seized on by the painter and sculptor 
as a subject for their art, yet not one of the Evangelists 
has given a single idea which could be embodied in 
marble or transferred to the canvas. The laborers in 
the field of “Sacred Art” were obliged to draw en- 
tirely upon the imagination. The features which are 
so familiar to us were the conception of the East- 
ern Church and from it received and adopted by the 
Church of the West. 

It is a case unparalleled in history. Wherever there 
have existed those who were the leaders of the human 
race, if their lives are written, we are furnished with 
the most minute descriptions of their appearance. 
We turn to the pages of Plato, and as he writes of his 
great master Socrates, we feel as if he stood before us, 
distinct in every lineament, not only of his intellectual, 
but of his physical form. His pupil has portrayed his 
conversations, his sayings and arguments, and also his 
face and features. We behold his bald head, his flat 
nose, his thick lips and prominent eyes, his round and 
robust figure, his homely dress and bare feet.* From 
the minuteness of these details it is easy for art to 
construct his portrait, as, twenty-four centuries ago, he 
disputed in the Agora or walked the streets of 
Athens. 

But it is not so with the four Evangelists. On all 
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Master who had gone before them. ‘They must have 
daily lived over again the brief history of their personal 
intercourse with Him. They must have summoned 
up again the remembrance of every scene of His life, 
from the first hour when He called them to His 
service, till they caught the last glimpse of His glory 
as He vanished beyond the cloud over Mount Olivet. 
Why was not one particle of this introduced in their 
narratives? How natural would it have been for the 
beloved disciple to describe what manner of man He 
was whom he first saw at His baptism in the Jordan, 
when he followed Him and “tabode with him that 
night !”? Yet there is no transcript of this—not a hint 
of His appearance. And this is the case, not with 
one single Evangelist alone, but with all the four. The 
reason which would ascribe it to the idiosyncrasy of 
one writer, fails when it becomes applicable to all wha 
recorded this wonderful history. 

Why, then, was this? Perhaps one reason was, the 
qver-powering awe with which they looked back to 
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Him. To them, the divinity absorbed all thoughts of 
the humanity. They could not worthily describe the 
ideal in their minds, and therefore, shrank from the 
attempt. Human language, they realized, could give 
no idea of the outward form, when the God-like and 
the human were mingled in one, and therefore they 
gave nothing which could appeal to the senses. They 
felt, perhaps, as did one of the most celebrated sculptors 
of our day. When Thorswalden had executed what 
the world now looks upon as an exquisite statue of 
our Lord, he thus sorrowfully commented on it to a 
friend :—‘* My genius is decaying!” ‘‘ What do you 
mean?” said his friend. ‘* Here,” said the sculptor, 
“is my statue of Christ. It is the first of my works 
with which I have ever felt satished. Until now, my 
idea has always been beyond what I could execute. It 
is no longer so. I shall never have a great idea 
again,” * 

Perhaps there was a deeper meaning in their silence. 
They were surrounded by nations who could not con- 
ceive of a religion where the Deity was not pictured 
before their eyes. The whole Jewish dispensatior. had 
been one long protest, for two thousand years, against 
this spirit. There must be no “‘graven image” of 
Him whom they worshiped. Particularly with the 
Greeks, with whom the early Christians were brought 
so much in contact, the favorite subjects for the chisel] 
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were the gods of their radiant mythology. To these 
subjects the artistic genius of the people was specially 
devoted. We must conclude, then, that the sacred 
writers observed this marked silence because they 
were ‘‘ moved thereto by the Holy Ghost.” It was to 
prevent, what later ages actually saw, the rise of a sen- 
suous religion whose spirituality vanished amid the 
gorgeousness of its outward appearance. Looking at 
the past, they saw that the Shekinah, the visible mani- 
festation of the Divinity, was concealed behind the 
veil of the temple, and they felt not authorized to with- 
draw the covering. 

Such is one of the peculiarities of Scripture. Per- 
haps the view we have given is not complete unless we 
pass away from the days of inspiration and trace the 
origin and progress of this representation, when at last 
it became the custom of the Church. The early 
Fathers, who stood nearest to the Apostles—Clemens, 
Barnabas, and Ignatius—evidently shared in their 
feelings. ‘Though they were the disciples of men who 
had talked with our Lord, and must often have heard 
those descriptions which the world since has been so 
anxicus to have, yet they made no sign. From their 
lette:; we glean nothing on this topic. And in this 
fee}... the whole Church shared. It was long, indeed, 
be‘ore the writers of the Western Church would 
accept any thing as the traditionary type of our Lord’s 
appearance. As lateas the fifth century, St. Augustine 
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declares— that the real features of the Virgin, as of 
our Lord, were unknown.”’* 

Among the more imaginative Christians of the East, 
sacred art began much*sooner to awaken, and it found 
its earliest exercise in embodying ‘their conceptions of 
our Lord’s appearance. The oldest extant painting of 
our Lord is one found in the catacombs of St. Cal- 
listus at Rome, while there is another similar to it in 


the cemetery of St. Peter. The earlier Christian 


sarcophagi, which are supposed to date in the time of 
Julian, have also representations of His countenance. 
All these give what is to us the familiar type of face 
and expression. 

At length this awed silence was broken, and the 
Fathers of the Church began their open speculations 
on our Lord’s appearance. Yet at first it only 
furnished a topic of discussion and dispute. While 
some contended for the physical beauty of our Lord, 
others took the ground that His ‘‘bodily presence was 
weak.” And it is strange that in seeking proofs to 
sustain their views, they were obliged to resort to the 
Old Testament, since nothing on this subject could he 
gleaned from the Evangelists. They who took the 
latter view fell back upon the literal interpretation of 
Isaiah’s words—‘ His visage was so marred more than 
any man, and his form more than the sons of men. 
He hath no form nor comeliness ; and when 


* Aug. De Trinitate, ch. 8. 
10* 
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we shall see him, there is no beauty that we should 
desire,him.”” The only passage in the gospels which 
could be even distorted into an argument, was the 
address of the Jews to our Lord—‘* Thou art not yet 
fifty years old, and hast thou seen Abraham?” He 
was only, say these writers, about thirty at that time. 
He must therefore have looked aged beyond His years. 
Suffering had already fastened its mark upon Him, or 
the Jews would not have imagined Him to be ap- 
proaching fifty. 

Thus, for two centuries, the Fathers were divided on 
this subject, which was necessarily only one of specu- 
lation. Justin Martyr and Clement of Alexandria 
speak of His ‘want of form and comdliness,” while 
Tertullian, in his usual impulsive style, declares, ‘‘ the 
person of Christ wanted not merely divine majesty 
but even human beauty.” So, too, wrote Origen ; and 
when, in his argument with Celsus, the latter denied 
“that the Deity could dwell in a mean form,” Origen 
found himself obliged to soften the literal interpreta- 
tion of Isaiah, and declared that “it referred not to 
lowliness of stature or meant more than the absence 
of .noble form or pre-eminent beauty.” And then he 
refers triumphantly to a verse of the forty-fifth Psalm 
(in the rendering of the Septuagint)—“‘ Ride on in thy 
loveliness and in thy beauty.” * 

But the progress of time swept away all these in- 


* Milman’s Hist. of Christianity, vol. ii., p. 353. 
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glorious ideas, and insensibly there was awakened in 
the Christian mind these conceptions of grace and 
beauty co which so many had been accustomed in the 
creations of Grecian art. St. Jerome declares— As- 
suredly that splendor and majesty of the hidden Divinity, 
which shone even in His human countenance, could not 
but attract at first sight all beholders.”” ‘‘ Unless He had 
something celestial in His countenance and in His look, 
the Apostles would not immediately have followed 
Him.” St. Chrysostom repeats these ideas in his usual 
glowing language, and even St. Augustine, though he had 
declared we were ignorant of the form and features of 
our Lord, says—‘* He was beautiful on His mother’s 
bosom, beautiful in the arms of His parents, beautiful 
upon the cross, beautiful in the sepulchre.”* And so 
this image of symmetry and beauty was permanently 
embodied in Christian art, and became the one un- 
varying type of our Lord’s appearance with which we 
are all familiar, recognizing it alike in the miserable 
engraving which ornaments the cottage of the poor, 
and in the glorious conception of Raphael’s Trans- 
figuration on the walls of the Vatican. 

We accede to it and willingly adopt itas it is. We 
can not imagine our Lord otherwise than as the highest 
efforts of art have represented Him—the old Eastern 
idea, where the artist has striven to embody the type 
of superhuman beauty—the Divinity irradiating a form 


* Milman, p. 354. 
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where gentleness and majesty are mingled together 
Yet we can not but realize that for none of this are 
we indebted to the words of Scripture. 
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XLI. 


JUDAS THE HYPOCRITE. 


N all the records of the past, there is not 
I another character which has come down to us 
so utterly blasted—so loaded with odium and exe- 
cration—as that of Judas Iscariot. His very name 
has passed into a by-word, a term of reproach and 
scorn, an epithet to express all that is base and 
treacherous. 

But, if we lay aside all considerations of his last 
fearful act, and look only at his previous career, even 
from the incidental notices which the Evangelists have 
given us—we can gather those features which form the 
portrait of a finished hypocrite. From casual circum- 
stances—from those which most readers of the gospels 
scarcely notice—the lineaments of this character can 
be fully drawn. 

If, then, we look at the sayings of the other Apostles, 
we everywhere see a warm-hearted, transparent sim- 
plicity. They were perfectly devoted to their Master 
and therefore cach of them would have been able to 
say, as did St. Peter, when grieved by what seemed 
a suspicion of his allegiance—‘‘ Lord, thou knowest 
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all things ; thou knowest that I love thee.”” When 
questioned, too, as to the strength of their attachment 
to Him, they could reply—‘‘ Lord, to whom shall we 
go? Thou hast the words of eternal life.” It is 
evident that they had nothing to conceal, and always 
therefore freely gave utterance to every thought which 
filled their minds. It was through the influence of 
these feelings that they revealed so openly their am- 
bitious thoughts and views, and their hopes of temporal] 
advancement in the earthly kingdom they believed their 
Lord would establish. And this they continued, day 
after day, though constantly reproved by our Lord for 
their worldliness. And yet, with all this, they were 
filled with the truest love to their Lord. There were 
two sides to their characters, and we are seeing both 
these plainly revealed. 

For instance—St. Peter, who is always most for- 
ward to express his devotedness—who, in the hour of 
our Lord’s betrayal, drew a sword in His defense, even 
at the risk of his own life—he is the very one who 
talks most of their sacrifices for Christ, and the am- 
bitious views of reward they consequently entertained. 
‘*We,” he says, ‘‘ have forsaken all and followed Thee; 
what shall we have therefor?” The two sons of 
Zebedee, one of whom was the favored disciple whom 
Jesus loved, and both of whom, in the carnestness of 
their zeal, would have called down fire from heaven to 
avenge a fancied insult to their Lord—these are the 
very disciples who ask, ‘‘ that they may sit, the one on 
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his right hand and the other on his left, in his king- 
dom.” 

_ Now, the reason of all this plain disclosure of 
worldly feelings is, that they knew they were honest 
and sincere, and the consciousness of this made them 
open-hearted. They felt they had nothing to conceal. 
The master-passion was pure, and they could afford 
therefore to disclose the subordinate motives which 
influenced them, and the natural infirmities to which 
they gave way. ) 

But, read over again the narratives of tne Evangelists 
and we will not find a single instance in which Judas 
thus offended with his lips—disclosed the existence of 
a single worldly feeling—or subjected himself to his 
Lord’s reproof. There was about him a cautious and 
systematized hypocrisy, which guided him into all 
prudence, and prevented him from revealing the dark, 
but hidden springs of his conduct. The other 
Apostles might talk of worldly preferment, but we 
find no record of its ever being done by Judas. He 
who was ever in heart the apostate and the traitor, 
and who could at last bring himself to sell his Master 
for thirty pieces of silver—is too cautious ever to let 
an intimation of worldly thoughts rise to his lips. 
When the other Apostles talked so freely of their 
earthly hopes, we have no mention of Judas respond- 
ing to their views. Even when he was excited to 
protest against an act which interfered with his 
avarice and dishonesty, he cloaks his true motive 
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under the garb of charity. When the woman had 
anointed our Lord with the precious ointment, Judas 
asks—‘* Why was this waste of ointment made? for 
it might have been sold for more than three hundred 
pence, and given to the poor.” ‘* Not,” says the 
Evangelist, ‘‘ that he cared for the poor ; but he was a 
thief and had the bag, and bare what was put therein.” 

Such is the character of the betrayer, as incidentally 
furnished by Scripture. It is a picture of perfect and 
systematic hypocrisy.* 


* (London) Christian Observer. 
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LXII. 


THE DISCIPLE WHO WOUNDED MALCHUS, 


T the betrayal of our Lor®, we are told by St. 

Matthew—“ Behold, one of them which were 

with Jesus stretched out his hand, and drew his sword, 

and struck a servant of the high priest’s, and smote off 
hig ear.” 

St. Mark says—‘¢ One of them that stood by drew 
a sword, and smote a servant of the high priest, and 
cut off his ear.”” While St. Luke uses almost the same 
words—‘ And one of them smote the servant of the 
high priest, and cut off his right ear.”” None of them, 
however, mention who this zealous disciple was. 

It was reserved for St. John to tell the whole story 
and give us the name of our Lord’s defender. ‘* Then 
Simon Peter, having a sword, drew it, and smote the 
high priest’s servant, and cut off his right ear. ‘The 
servant’s name was Malchus.” It was an act highly 
characteristic of the zealous, impetuous Peter. 

But why was this studied omission in the other three 
Evangelists? We must account for it as we did ina 
previous article on their omission of all reference to 
Lazarus. They wrote when St. Peter was still living, 
and often probably in Jerusalem, while the Jewish 
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polity was still in power. They would not therefore, 
in any way, place evidence in the hands of their ene- 
mies, against any act of the Apostle. 

When St. John wrote, it is supposed that St. Peter 
had long since passed through the pains of martyrdom. 
Eusebius says that he suffered in the year 69, the four- 
teenth of Nero—while Irenzus and others tell us, that 
St. John did not write his gospel until after his return to 
Ephesus, in his extreme old age. He was then the 
last surviving member of the apostolic band, lingering 
so long that ‘“‘the saying went abroad among the 
brethren, that that disciple should not die.” It mat- 

_tered not then what he recorded, with regard to his 
brethren who long years before had gathered with him 
about their Lord. 
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XLII. 


THE DEAD ARISING WITH OUR LORD. 


“MO. bodies of the™saints whica slept 


arose, and came out of the graves afte 
His resurrection, and went into the Holy City and ap- 


> 


peared unto many.” How little do we dwell upon 
this accompaniment to our Lord’s resurrection! And 
yet, how strange and mysterious seems this passage ! 
We read it with a degree of awe as we should listen 
to a voice from the world of spirits. 

Tt seems, however, the least noticed of those 
wonders which crowded around our Lord’s history. 
It is announced briefly and simply. A single Evangelist 
only records it—the others never mention the occur- 
rence in their catalogue of the wonders of those days 
—nor do we find any allusion to it in the subsequent 
pages of Holy Writ. Even the early Fathers of the 
Church never dwell upon it. Tertullian gives a 
passing allusion in his Treatise on the Resurrection, and 
Origen speaks of them as “the little Church of the 
first-born.” Besides these, Chrysostom in a single 
sentence and Jerome in a brief passage, alone refer to 
it. But all this gives no addition to our knowledge. 


We learn nothing more than we do from the bare 
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record of Scripture. It is, therefore, an occurrence 
seldom referred to and little dwelt upon. 

And yet, there is perhaps no point connected with 
our Lord’s sufferings or death on which we should so 
much desire information. There is an intense craving 
in our nature to learn something definite of the spiritual] 
world and the history of the soul after it has parted 
from its mortal tenement. And here an avenue to 
shat land was opened. Those who had made the 
journey returned with power to satisfy the anxious 
longings of the living. What, then, said they? What 
did they reveal? How passed they the time which 
was again allowed them on earth? How did they 
seem—these recovered captives of the tomb? The 
Apostles must have known—tradition must have been 
rife among the early disciples—and yet, not a single 
syllable is given to gratify our wish. The early Fathers 
allude to it just sufficient to show that they knew it as 
a fact, but nothing more. 

Why, then, was this silence—this apparently studied 
reserve? One reason probably was, because it was 
overruled by Providence for our good. It is evidently 
God’s arrangements that we should know but little of 
the future state. Enough is revealed for our good— 
enough to show the nature of the retributions of 
eternity—that it should be well with the righteous, 
but that the wicked should reap a harvest of misery— 
but beyond this, we know little. We have the mere 
outline sketched to us, but the filling up is not given 
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All is grand and sublime, but still vague and mys- 
terious. And this very mystery renders every thing 
more solemn. ‘The view which the spirit takes as it 
approaches eternity, is not disturbed by being able to 
fasten on any minute points, but the whole rises before 
it at once, shadowy and indistinct, yet awfully ir 
pressive. ~ 

We learn, therefore, that it was no part of the 
economy of Providence that this rule should be broken 
in upon. We perceive how studiously our Lord Him- 
self avoids any minute revelations with regard to that 
world from which He came; and when St. Paul was 
transported in vision to the third heavens, how little do 
we learn from him! He tells us, he “‘ heard unspeak- 
able werds, which it is not lawful for a man to utter.” 
We learn, too, but little that is definite from the Reve- 
lations of St. John. He looked indeed upon the glory 
of the Celestial City, but as we read his narrative, 
gorgeous visions sweep before us, and the mind be- 
comes oppressed by images of splendor which it strives 
in vain to grasp. 

It is evidently then not the intention of Providence 
that we should be informed on these subjects; and we 
may believe, therefore, that no revelations were made 
by those ancient saints, thus suddenly coming from 
the world of spirits, which would have at all interfered 
with God’s general purpose that here we should live 
by faith and not by sight. We know not, indeed, that 
any intercourse passed between them and the living. 
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They were recognized as they glided by them, and that 
was probably all. The disclosures we are to have of 
the land of spirits are to be gained by our own experi- 
ence. 

Again—another reason why the early Fathers dwell 
so little upon this fact perhaps was—because it was 
only a single event in an age of wonders. Under 
ordinary circumstances the news that a fellow-mortal 
had risen from the dead, would excite the wonder of 
all men, and be dwelt upon and transmitted down as 
the miracle of the age. But in those days it was not 
so. One startling event crowded upon another, until 
men became, as it were, familiar with miracles. The 
early Fathers looked back to the days of our Lord’s 
Passion and Resurrection, as a time when every hour 
was filled with events, which acted on man’s immortal 
interests. Even inanimate nature seemed then to feel 
an impulse from the spiritual world. The earthquake 
rent the ground-—the heavens were robed in darkness 
—and the sun withdrew his beams. It is true the 
saints rose from their slumber in the tomb, but they 
were only the attendants of their Lord. ‘There was a 
nobler resurrection which had gone before—the resur 
rection of Him who was ‘‘the first fruits of them that 





slept ”—a resurrection which was the seal and consum- 
mation of our safety. This great event absorbed their 
thoughts and riveted their gaze, and while they 
remembered the sepulchre in the garden, they seemed 


scarcely to heed those graves which the earthquake rent 
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asunder and from which the saints arose. To then 
the resurrection of their Lord had not yet become an 
object of so great familiarity as to be divested of its 
wonder, and in comparison with it the attending prodi- 
gies sank into insignificance. 

The next question which suggests itself is-—who 
were these saints? Were they those of earlier or later 
days? ~The general opinion of commentators seems 
to be, that they were those who had lately departed— 
either Jews who, like holy Simeon, had been waiting 
and watching for our Lord’s advent, or those who living 
after them had been able to hear for themselves the 
news of the Gospel, and thus had fallen asleep in the 
faith as it is in Jesus. Perhaps then this resurrection 
was the reward of such as first believed—who in the 
simplicity of faith welcomed the Gospel at its earliest 
dawn, and trusted in it ere yet its Lord had given 
the noblest evidence of its truth by dying and rising 
again. 

But in support of this view there are two arguments 
given. One is, that they were seen and recognized 
by those to whom they appeared. ‘They must have 
been those, therefore, who had been known in life. 
Had they been the elder saints they would have been 
to the living but awful shapes of fear. They would 
have looked upon them as the woman of Endor looked 
upon the ghost of Samuel, when he arose to speak with 
Saul, but she, as she knew him not, could only de- 
scribe him by declaring —“ an old man cometh up, 
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and he is covered with a mantle.” There would have 
been no recognition. 

Again—had the ancient saints arisen, who so worthy 
to have come forth from his grave as David, the inspir- 
ed poet of Israel—the ancestor of our Lord Himself? 
Who so naturally would have been selected? His 
tomb was there. Why, then, did not the earthquake 
rend that asunder, and its buried inmate arise once 
more to appear in the city in which he had ruled? 
But we know that David did not, for afterward, when 
St. Peter was addressing his countrymen, he proved 
that the prophecies of the resurrection applied not to 
David, but to our Lord. ‘Men and brethren,” he 
says, ‘“‘let me freely speak unto you of the patriarch 
David, that he is both dead and buried, and his sepul- 
chre is with us unto this day.” The kingly prophet 
of Israel was, therefore, still slumbering among them, 
and his ashes were awaiting the general resurrection 
which will one day call all together from their graves. 
We believe, therefore, that this was confined to the 
late saints—to those who had but lately gone to their 
rest, and whose friends still retained the remembrance 
of their lineaments and recognized them once more, 
even when they came up again from the Dark Valley. 

But we pass to another question—What was the 
object of this resurrection? They came forth to be the 
witnesses of immortality—to testify by their own ex- 
perience that the Redeemer had gained a victory over 
the grave, and robbed the great Destroyer of his prey. 
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It was not, indeed, the first time that He had de- 
prived him of his victims. Once at the sepulchre of 
_ Lazarus, and again at the gate of Nain, and again in 
the house of Jairus, His voice had penetrated to the 
land of spirits and recalled the souls which had gone— 
recalled upon earth to testify the power of Heaven— 
once more mortal, the witness ef immortality, draw- 
ing a new being from the grave. 

But now comes a greater deliverance. The Son of 
Man has Himself descended into the regions of the 
dead. He has entered the palace of the strong man, 
and bound him and taken his goods. The streets of 
Jerusalem, amid the twilight of that Easter morning, 
witnessed unwonted sights. The dead glided through 
the gloom, dim and ghastly shapes, in the cerements 
of the grave, with its impress still upon them. They 
swept by the living and claimed brotherhood with 
them ; and the living recognized them with fear, for 
they were the saints whom they had known on earth, 
They had risen to tell the living that the dead can 
rise. 

There is but one more inquiry connected with this 
subject which we would briefly notice—What was the 
future destiny of those thus miraculously called from the 
grave? We, of course, gather nothing from Scripture 
on this point. Is it probable that they again descended 
to the grave? This, instead of reward, would have 
made it the infliction of suffering—thus to condemn 


them once more to corruption and the worm, aftes 
11 
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they had known the joy of reanimation. There is a 
legend of the Church, that when Lazarus was re- 
stored to life, his first question to our Lord was, 
Whether he was to die again? And when told that he 
must—that he would be again obliged to pass through 
the Dark Valley—he never smiled again. The prospect 
of again traveling that path, the terrors of which he 
had once experienced, threw a shadow over the whole 
of life. 

But with regard to those who rose with our Lord, 
the tradition of the Church has always been that they 
went up with Him to the court of heaven, to be, as it 
were, His attendants when the everlasting gates were 
lifted up, that the King of Glory might goin. Thus 
Origen, one of the early Fathers, in the passage to 
which we have before referred, speaks of them as not 
being now numbered with the dead, but as being ‘‘the 
little Church of the first-born ’’—as those who, with 
Enoch and Elijah, enjoyed the privilege of entering into 
heaven, while this world’s troubled stream is still flow- 
ing on, and one generation after another is passing to 
the intermediate state, there to await the resurrection 
of their bodies and the fullness of joy in heaven. But 
these, according to the tradition, were not obliged, like 
the souls of the martyrs whom St. John saw in vision, to 
remain under the altar (Rev. vi. g), resting with their 
white robes for a season until the number of their 
brethren was completed, and ever exclaiming, ‘“*‘ How 
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long, O Lord, holy and just?” They entered at once 
into their final rest. 

Does not, then, this solitary passage open to us 
strange trains of thought and visions of glory of the 
spiritual world? 
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XLIV. 
THE MESSAGE TO PETER. 


HE sorrows of death had passed, and on the morn- 
ale ing of the first day, ‘‘at the rising of the sun,” the 
women came to the sepulchre. But they found only the 
open tomb, with the stone which had guarded the en- 
trance rolled away. ‘‘ And entering into the sepulchre, 
they saw a young man sitting on the right side, clothed 
in a long white garment.” St. Matthew gives a more 
particular description. ‘‘ The angel of the Lord de- 
scended from heaven, and came and rolled back the 
stone from the door, and sat upon it. His countenance 
was like lightning, and his raiment white as snow.” 
He was the messenger sent by their risen Master to 
tell them that all had been accomplished as He said— 
that He had broken the bonds of death and robbed the 
tomb of its prey. ‘‘He saith unto them, Be not af- 
frighted ; ye seek Jesus of Nazareth, which was cruci- 
fied: he is risen, he is not here: behold the place 
where they laid him. But go your way, tell his dis- 
ciples and Peter that he goeth before you into Galilee : 
there shall ye see him, as he said unto you.” 

But why were the words ‘“‘and Peter” added? 
Was it not enough to say. “ Tell his disciples.”” when 
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Peter was numbered with them? Or, if a special 
message is to be sent to one of them, should we not 
suppose that it would have been to ‘‘ the disciple whom 
Jesus loved?” Or, to go a step further, does it not 
seem as if Peter was the most unlikely one to whom. 
this honor would have been granted? The other dis- 
ciples had, indeed, abandoned our Lord in the hour of 
His trial, but they had only followed the promptings 
of a timid nature, not yet gifted with a faith strong 
unto martyrdom. ‘‘ Ye shall be scattered,” said our 
Lord unto them, ‘every man to his own, and shall 
leave me alone.” But Peter, forewarned, had again 
and again denied his Lord, even with cursing and 
swearing. 

And yet to him alone is this special invitation sent 
to meet his Lord in Galilee. The other Evangelists 
record the message, ‘‘ Tell His disciples ;” St. Mark 
alone adds, ‘‘and Peter.” And we think it was for 
the very reason of St. Peter’s deeper guilt and apostasy 
that this was done. It would be with shame and 
penitence that the other disciples went to Galilee to 
meet their Lord, but would Peter dare to go at all? 
Would he presume to present himself before the 
Master whom, with blasphemy, he had so often de- 
nied? He would more naturally shrink away into re- 
tirement, and abandon forever a cause from which 
he might feel that his aggravated sin had cut him off, 
Therefore the reassuring message was sent to him, 
that he might feel he was still numbered with the 
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Apostles and that his Lord was willing again to receive 
him. 

It is significant of the love of Him who turns with 
deeper earnestness to the one sheep lost and wandering 
in the wilderness, than to the ninety and nine which 
have never wandered from the fold. 
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XLV. 
RISEN WITH CHRIST. 


HIS is a scripture phrase—* Risen with Christ.” 

It is one, too, which we often use. Yet how 

little do we realize its full force and meaning! We 

repeat it with an indistinct idea that as Christ has risen 

from the dead so must we also rise from the grave and 

darkness of sin. Yet all definite meaning seems to be 

lost in the metaphor. We have no comprehension of 

the clearness and force of the analogy which can be 
carried out. Let us, then, look at it. 

See, first, the antecedent circumstances—those which 
occurred previous to our Lord’s resurrection. It was 
necessary, first, that He should die. He could not de- 
scend into the tomb a living, breathing man, but He 
was obliged by mortal agony to qualify Himself to oc- 
cupy His place in the narrow sepulchre. With bitter 
suffering He passed through the valley of the shadow 
of death, and thus cut Himself off from the living. He 
placed a barrier between Himself and the restless world 
without, and when He had lain down in the new tomb 
in the garden, and thus to the eye of man welcomed 
corruption and the worm, He was a different Being 
from Him who trod the streets of Jerusalem, attended 
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by admiring crowds, and whose look of benevolence 
carried peace and comfort to every heart on which it 
beamed. 

We have seen this change which death works in 
those around us. What a separation does it produce, 
even before the tomb has opened! Here, perhaps, is 
the same form around which but yesterday our affec- 
tions were clustering, yet now we are ready to have it 
carried from our sight. A short time since we would 
not have had the gentle winds of heaven visit it too 
roughly, yet now we are willing that it should be borne 
forth to 1ts narrow bed, there to rest in its loneliness, 
while year after year the storms of winter sweep over 
it, and we are far away from the hallowed spot. As it 
lies before us—the same form, indeed, yet bearing only 
a mocking resemblance to life—we feel that it is some- 
thing of another world. We gaze upon it with a 
strange, mysterious awe, and childhood recoils back in 
terror, even from the familiar countenance on which, 
a few hours since, it dwelt with love. It is still with 
us, yet no longer of us. The bond of sympathy 
which united us to it is broken. 

Now, thus it is that the Christian must die to the 
world, Like his Lord, he must go forth without the 
city, bearing his cross. He must turn his back upon 
it, with all its joys and crowded millions, each one 
seeking his own, and ascending the Mount of Sacrifice, 
in full view of all this glory, he must deliberately die to 
it, He must long for its hopes and rewards as little as 
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our Lord cared for the pomp and splendor of Jeru- 
salem, when, suspended on the fatal tree, He looked 
forth upon the city, and heard, dimly rising in the dis- 
tance, the noise of its busy population. 

His death to the world must not be from necessity 
—from inability to enjoy it—for some do this, who 
never by such an act offer up the Christian sacrifice 
or prepare to rise again. Manf, when old age has 
begun to creep upon them, and the gloss has faded 
from life, and they can not, in their decrepitude, go 
forth as of old to enjoy its pleasures, then reluctantly 
renounce them, and in their place perhaps resolve to 
seek the comforts of that faith which alone can pre 
pare them for the coming world. But this rescuing 
from the world only the last wasting fragments of his 
life, is far from being the death which the Christian 
dies to it, when in view of its pleasures, he solemnly 
and deliberately renounces them. It must be done in 
the spirit of St. Paul, when he said—*t God forbid 
that I should glory, save in the cross of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, by whom the world is crucified unto me 
and I unto the world.” 

Again—look, in the next place, at the circumstances 
attending the Resurrection of our Lord, When He was 
about to die, His friends endeavored to prevent Him. 
They would all have said with Peter—‘‘ Be it far 
from thee, Lord!” And when the hour of His bitter 
agony was over and He had entered into the king- 


dom of death, to engage in the conflict with its 
1* 
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mighty monarch, and to bear away the victory, His 
sorrowing disciples, who knew not the greatness of 
this event, were utterly cast down. They thought not 
of the glory which awaited Him, but devoted all their 
care to preserve the lineaments of His former beauty. 
They even rolled the stone to the door of His sepul- 
chre, as if to confine Him within its narrow bounds, and 
to prevent His rising again. 

And is it not often thus when the Christian dies to 
the world ? His friends perceive that in the race of 
worldliness, he no longer shares in all those hopes and 
wishes which are dominant in their hearts—that he 
has lost his interest in the things which most they 
covet. But with this change, perhaps, they have no 
sympathies. Like his Master, he finds that all desert 
him when he goes forward to make his solemn sacri- 
fice, and he stands alone. They realize not the woe 
from which he is escaping, or the inheritance of which 
he is thus becoming an heir. How often then do they 
roll obstacles in his path, and he realize, in his spiritual 
career, that his foes are they of his own household! 
Yes ; many a young spirit, as it is struggling through 
the straight gate and striving to enter on the narrow 
path, finds that a father’s eye looks coldly on its effort, 
or a brother’s finger is pointed in scorn. To them, 
the solemn step which it is taking, and the glory which 
thus it shall win, are seen as little as was the Resurrec- 
tion of our Lord by His disciples, when in gloom and 
sorrow they gathered around His sepulchre. 
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Again—another point in this analogy is—the cause 
of the change. At early morning, an angel descending 
to the tomb, awakened its slumbering inmate, and bade 
Him again come forth. This is the simple fact which 
Scripture announces to us. It says—*¢ Christ was 
raised up from the dead by the glory of the Father ;” 
but more than this we know not. No mortal eye be- 
held the process, when the Son of man burst the bonds 
of the grave. The disciples were far away. The 
keepers were smitten blind. It was beneath the arch 
of the sepulchre that the angel discharged his mission. 
We see the result, but that is all. 

And is it not so, when the heart of man is reno- 
vated by the Spirit of God? Who sees this mysterious 
change which goes on in the silence of his breast ? 
Who can mark its steps, as he passes through this 
purifying influence, and gradually worldliness loses its 
hold, and new hopes take the place of those which 
were ‘ of the earth, earthy ?’”? No eye but that of God 
marks the gradual unfolding of spiritual life—this 
planting of the germ of immortality. We look upon 
an individual, and see that all is altered—that he 
has passed from darkness to light—that he has risen 
from the grave of sin and ignorance—and we welcome 
him into fellowship with the children of the day. 
But we know as little of the steps and time of this 
change, as did the great world around, or the busy 
city of Jerusalem, know of that mysterious event 
which, on the morning of the first day, was taking place 
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in the sepulchre in the garden. We can only refer 
the renovation of man’s heart to that free wind of the 
Spirit, which ‘¢ bloweth where it listeth, and we hear 
the sound thereof, but can not tell whence it cometh 
or whither it goeth.” 

Look, in the next place, at the nature of the change 
wrought by the Resurrection of Christ. This event is 
spoken of as none other in Scripture. That Sacred 
Record tells us, indeed, of others, who, by a super- 
natural power, were recalled from the embrace of the 
grave, and permitted once more to go forth and mingle 
with this living, breathing world. Such were Lazarus 
and the son of the widow of Nain. But yet these, 
after their resurrection, were precisely what they were 
before death. It was only the reanimation of their 
mortal bodies, and they then occupied again their old 
familiar places, and took part, as before, in the cares 
and anxieties of this troubled life. 

But with our Lord, we can perceive it was widely 
different. He came forth from the tomb with a 
spiritual body—every trace of human weakness being 
forever gone. It was the same body, indeed, with 
which, before, He had trodden the hills of Gallilee and 
the valleys of Judea, yet now it was glorified and 
fitted for an entrance into the Upper Sanctuary. It 
was, indeed, no longer subject even to the common 
laws which regulate this material world. His disciples 
sometimes did not know Him, even when He walked 
with them and conversed on the subject of His life. 
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He appeared suddenly among them, even when the 

doors were closed, and as suddenly again He vanished. 

He ate and drank with them, not indeed to satisfy the 

cravings of appetite, but to remove their scruples and 

to convince them that it was He Himself. Had they 
not been permitted to feel His hands and His feet, and 

to put their fingers into the prints of the nails, and to 

thrust their hands into His side, they might well have 

supposed it to have been a spirit, so differently did He 

act from the mere mortals around Him. 

And yet, such is the total change which takes place 
in the Christian, when he has risen again with his 
Lord. ‘Then his spirit begins to gain the mastery over 
corruption, and to commence its journey Heavenward. 
The seeds of sin indeed remain, but they have no 
dominant power over him. Their dying struggles 
alone are felt. A new hope has been breathed into 
his soul—a new affection inspired it—a new light 
dawned upon it, dispelling the darkness of the sepul- 
chre in which it was shrouded, and calling it forth to 
the quiet glory of a Sabbath morning, that it may know 
death no more forever. It comes forth disenthralled 
of its earthly evils, and renewed, intoa nobler life. The 
storm has subsided, and around it all is peace and 
beauty. A new splendor-gilds every object, and even 
nature—once dull and inanimate—has become vocal to 
his ear, since every thing around has found a tongue, 
to tell, in his hearing, the praises of an all-present God. 

This, then, is the change which takes place in the 
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Christian, when he leaves the dead in trespasses and 
sins, and comes forth to be numbered with the living. 
It is a crisis in his fate. No other change can happen 
to him so momentous—not even the stepping from 
this world into the next. For as the eternal welfare of 
the human race depended on our Lord’s breaking the 
bands of death, so does the destiny of each individual 
spirit, through its limitless eternity, rest upon the 
question, whether or not it can break away from the 
toils of sin, and stand forth a child of light and of the 
day. 

Again—the next step in this analogy—let us look at 
the immediate consequences of our Lord’s Resurrection. 
From that time, He lived not in the world. He dwelt 
apart. Before His death He told His disciples—‘ the 
world seeth me no more.” He had discharged His 
mission and done forever with its pursuits. He would 
not obtrude His glory on the Jews, or again renew His 
offers of forgiving mercy. Where He lived, we know 
not. When He appeared, it was with His disciples; 
and the only record we have of His actions during this 
period is, that He spent His time in instructing them 
—in teaching them the things concerning His King- 
dom. Every syllable told us, proclaims, that while 
He was yet im the world, He was not of the world. 

And thus it is that the Christian lives, when this 
change has been wrought upon his soul. He does 
not pass away at once from the earth, to that inherit- 
. ance to which he trusts he has gained a title, but is 
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obliged for a time to tabernacle in this lower world and 
to dwell among his brethren, “waiting the summons. 
Come up hither! And often, we are aware, the 
Christian sorrows that it is so. He looks at the war. 
fare before him, and feels that he would rather be at 
once transported to blessedness, and thus saved the 
weariness of the conflict and the possibility of defeat. 
He would enter at once into Canaan, and not be left, 
even for a moment, a wanderer in the desert. 

And yet, like his Lord, must he not tarry awhile 
‘before he goes up to the Mount of Ascension ?. Is there 
not still work for him to do, before the clouds receive 
him out of sight—brethren, partakers of his trials, 
with whom he must remain—and holy lessons he 
must teach for the benefit of a sinful world? Yes; 
and perhaps it is for this reason that he is left, to hope 
and wait for his salvation, through long years of toil, 
and care, and striving against sin. When, therefore, 
he does depart to his rest, the world he leaves has 
reason to rejoice, that he was permitted thus long to 
remain, and the fragrance of many a holy deed lives 
after him—the rich legacy he has bequeathed to those 
who are still lingering here. 

There is but one more point of resemblance to 
which we would allude. It is—the final tissue of our 
Lord’s Resurrection. It led to His Ascension. And 
yet, how little is this spoken of by the sacred writers! 
They were so occupied with His Resurrection, that 
they hardly looked beyond it So, too, was it in the 
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early Church. A festival was indeed instituted in honor 
of the Ascension, and it took its place in the calendar ; 
yet how little did its observance compare with that of 
Easter, around the celebration of which the primitive 
Christians gathered all those services which could’speak 
to the heart, or hallow its remembrance. The Ascension 
indeed, in its effects, could not compare in any degree 
with the Resurrection. It was only a stage in Christ’s 
onward progress. It was merely the act of returning 
home. He had already conquered and won the laurel, 
and thus He goes to enter in to His reward. 

And so it is with the Christian. His departure from 
this world and admission into the Paradise of God, is 
only a single step in his existence. It is only entering 
within the veil, which heretofore had hid eternity from 
his view, and ushering him into a nobler life. We 
shrink back, indeed, and invest the passage to the other » 
world with a paramount importance, because we see 
not whither it leads us. The cloud at once receives 
the spirit out of sight, and those who are left behind, 
know not its destiny. Yet the spirit itself goes gladly 
onward, and then, from ‘its distant home looks back 
upon this life as upon a dream when one awaketh., 
It is not the mere act of dying, but the years which 
precede that hour, that write on the spirit the impress 
it will bear through all the ages of its immortality. 

Is there not, then, a deep meaning in the phrase, 
‘“‘risen with Christ’’-—much more wide in its appli- 
cation than we are accustomed to realize? 
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XLVI. 


HARMONY OF THE EARLY CHURCH. 
HRISTIANITY found the world divided by the 


enmity of warring races. "This was particularly 
the casein Judea. Men from other countries had settled 
in the land, but, regarded by the inhabitants as blinded 
idolaters, they returned it by stigmatizing their neighbors 
as bigoted and narrow-minded. No harmony of feel- 
ing, therefore, ever grew up between the Hebrew and 
Gentile population. This was perhaps more marked 
with regard to the Greeks, who were to be found in all 
the larger cities. The Jews looked with horror upon 
their poetical mythology, and Josephus gives us 
instances of this enmity breaking out into strife and 
bloodshed. 

When, therefore, the members of these - different 
races were gathered into one fold, it is not wonderful, 
that in the frailty of human nature, we should still see 
traces of their old jealousy. And so we find it was in 
- the early Church. ‘‘ When the number of the disci- 
ples was multiplied, there arose a murmuring of the 
Grecians against the Hebrews, because their widows 
were neglected in the daily ministrations.”’ 

It is to remedy this that the first deacons were ap 
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pointed. ‘‘ And they chose Stephen, a man full of 
faith and of the Holy Ghost, and Philip, and Procho- 
rus, and Nicanor, and Timon, and Parmenas, and 
Nicholas, a proselyte of Antioch.” 

The point we wish to notice is, that these were all 
Grecian names. There were, no doubt, numbers of 
Hebrews among the early disciples who might worthily 
have filled this office, and the converts of that nation 
must also have been largely in the majority. What more 
natural, then, that the first deacons should have been 
chosen from the Jewish Christians! Or, if some con- 
cession was to be made to the jealousy of the. Gre- 
cians, a portion might have been selected from that 
nation. But, instead of this, it is evident that all of 
them were Greeks. Not one of the countrymen of 
our Lord and His Apostles was appointed in that 
body. 

It is a proof of the Christian spirit of the early dis- 
ciples—their yielding, for peace sake, even beyond 
what was apparently necessary. And thus to future 
ages they bequeathed the lesson, that unity was a bless- 
ing to be gained at any sacrifice—that all personal 
considerations must be abandoned, if by such means 
they can bring about the result of which our Lord 
spake“ that they all might be one.” 
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XLVII. 
ST. PAUL AT ATHENS. 


HE mistranslation of a sin€le word in our ver- 
ch. sion of Scripture, in describing St. Paul at 
Athens, conveys an entirely erroneous idea. He is 
represented as beginning his address with the declara- 
tion—‘ Ye men of Athens, I perceive that in all things 
ye are too superstitious.” ‘This would be a denuncia- 
tion of their idolatry which would at once have arrayed 
against him every prejudice of the Athenians, and pre- 
cluded all chance of a favorable hearing. 

But the Apostle was too well acquainted with the 
rules of oratory to commit so fatal an error. He 
knew that to win his point he must begin by con- 
ciliating his audience. We find him doing this in his 
address before Felix, where he opens by complimenting 
him on his experience as a judge among the Jews— 
“¢ Forasmuch as I know that thou hast been of many 
years a judge unto this nation, [ do the more cheer- 
fully answer for myself.”’* He pursued the same 
course in his defense before Agrippa—‘ I think myself 
happy, King Agrippa, because I shall answer for my- 


* Acts xxiv. 10 


é 
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self this day before thee touching all the things whereof 
I am accused of the Jews; especially because I know 
thee to be expert in all customs and questions which 
are among the Jews.”* 

And we find that it was thus he opened his address 
at Athens. He knew the fastidious audience before 
whom he stood—how every syllable of his argument 
would be at variance withthe poetical faith in which 
they believed—and, therefore, he framed his words on 
the most perfect rules of oratory. We may imagine 
how “his spirit was stirred in him when he saw the 
city wholly given to idolatry.” Yet he represses his 
indignation. He does not even show his contemptuous 
disdain of their vain philosophy, of which, elsewhere, 
he speaks as “‘ foolishness.”+ On the contrary, his 
speech begins with a compliment to his hearers :— 

“Ye men of Athens, I perceive that in all things 
ye are very devout (ecovdauovecepovc). For as I 
passed by and beheld your devotions I found an altar 
with this inscription—To THE UNKNown Gop. 
Whon, therefore, ye ignorantly worship, Him declare 
I unto you.” He came as His messenger, to unfold 
to them the attributes of this ‘‘ unknown God,” to 
whom they had so long ignorantly paid their homage. 
He then proceeds to explain the spirituality of His na- 
ture, as contrasted with the idolatrous views which 
they entertained. ‘God, that made the world and all 


* Acts xxvi. 2, T 1 Cor. iii. 19. 
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things therein, seeing that He is Lord of heaven and 
earth, dwelleth not intemples made with hands, neither 
is worshiped with men’s hands, as though He needed 
any thing.” 

We see how the opening, correctly translated, har- 
monizes with the remainder of his address, and is the 
fit prelude to his argument. We. see, too, with what 
wisdom it was conceived, and how he avoided alike 
the sternness of the ancient Jewish prophet, and the 
taunting defiance of the later Christian polemic.* 


* Milman’s Hist. of Christianity, i, 25x. 
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XLVIII. 
GOD, WITH WHOM WE HAVE TO DO. 


HERE is often, in a single brief expression of 
St. Paul’s, a world of meaning, which our very 
familiarity with the language prevents our noticing. 
Such is the case when he speaks of the intimate union 
which bound him to his Maker. To Him he was ‘‘a 
God at hand, and not a God afar off.” He felt the 
presence of the High and Holy One about him, like 
the light which surrounded him or the air which en- 
circledhim. In every thing in life, the least as well as 
the greatest, he recognized the scrutiny and controlling 
influence of an ever-present Deity. 

We think that this feeling is shown most fully in 
the brief phrase he uses when writing to the He- 
brews—“‘ Him with whom we have to do.” Any 
mere uninspired rhetorician would have qualified it, 
as—Him with whom we mostly or chiefly have to do. 
But the Apostle had too absorbing a sense of the com- 
pleteness with which he was in the hands of the Al- 
mighty ; and, therefore, casting aside all such nice dis- 
tinctions, he says—‘‘ All things are naked and open. 
unto the eyes of Him with whom we have to do.” 
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XLIX. 


BY. 


O word in our translation has been more altered 
in its signification than the word dy. Its mean- 
ing, two centuries ago, in many cases, was against. 
This change, therefore, obscures the sense of our ver- 
sion. For instance, in 1 Cor. iv. 4, St. Paul writes— 
“For I know nothing dy myself; yet am I not hereby 
justified ; but He that judgeth me is the Lord.” 
Now, change the word dy to against, and the mean- 
ing of the Apostle is evident—‘‘ For I know nothing 
against myself,” that is, I am not myself conscious of 
guilt; ‘“‘ yet am I not justified by this consciousness 
of rectitude ; but He that judgeth me is the Lord.” 
The following instances in works of that day will 
show the word dy used instead of against *— 
“Ac it is noght dy the bishope 
That the boy precheth.” 
—Piers Ploughman, Vis. 159. 
“T am exceedingly sorry that such faults can be 
proved dy the queen, as I heard of their relation.” — 
Cranmer, Let. to Henry VIII. 


* Bible Word Book, London, p. 83 
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‘“T think that St. Paul spake these words [‘ who 
mind earthly things’”] dy the clergymen that will take 
upon them the spiritual office of preaching, and yet 
meddle in worldly matters, too, contrary to their 
calling.” —Latimer, Serm., p. 529. 


ly 
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BISHOPS AND PRIESTS. 


HERE are two places in Scripture where St. 

Paul gives advice to those who are to ‘‘ watch 
for souls as they that must give account,” as to the 
manner in which they should discharge the duties of 
their office. These are, his address to the elders at 
Miletus and his Epistles to Timothy. Yet, similar as 
many are accustomed to regard them, the classes of 
duties inculcated are entirely different, and show most 
plainly that the responsibilities resting on Timothy 
were not the same as those of the elders at Miletus, 
—in other words, that they occupied different positions 
in the early Church. Let us, then, examine the two 
passages. 

Coasting along the Levant on his way to Rome, the 
ship arrived at Miletus. From thence St. Paul “ sent 
to Ephesus and called the elders (presbyters) of the 
Church,” that he might give them his final charge, as 
he well knew “‘that they should see his face no 
more.” He exhorts them, as ministers of the Gospel, 
to attend to their own souls and the souls of those 
committed to their charge. He says—‘‘ Take heed, 


therefore, unto yourselves, and to all the flock over 
12 
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which the Holy Ghost hath made you overseers, to 
feed the Church of God, which he has purchased 
with his own blood.” He warns them—‘ For I 
know this, that after my departing shall grievous 
wolves enter in among you, not sparing the flock. 
Also of your own selves shall men arise, speaking per- 
verse things, to draw away disciples after them.” 
And against these he exhorts them to ‘‘ watch.” 

His whole address relates entirely to their conduct 
zoward those committed to their care, and, in short, 
is exactly the charge which a’ bishop in this day might 
address to his presbyters gathered about him in conyo- 
cation. 

Now, look at St. Paul’s Epistles to Timothy. 
When a prisoner at Rome he addressed these letters to 
his ‘own son in the faith,” and we see, by the most 
cursory reading, their difference of tone from the 
charge at Miletus. There are none of the exhor- 
tations to pastoral fidelity which were given to those 
elders, but Timothy is addressed as one in authority 
over the clergy, and instructed how he should behave 
in his office. 

He is to be careful who he ordains. He describes 
what should be the qualifications of a presbyter * (iii. 
1-7), and then of a deacon (8-13), that the holders of 

* It is scarcely necessary to inform the church reader, that in the first 
age, the name of bishop (the word here used), and presbyter or elder, 
referred to the same office. After the death of the Apostles, out of 


reverence to them, their successors were not called apostles, but bishops, 
while the second order in the ministry were called presbyters, or elders, 
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this office must “‘ first be proved,” and having ‘‘ used 
the office of a deacon well, purchase to themselves a 
good degree.” And then St. Paul tells him —‘* Lay 
hands suddenly on no man.” 

He directs him how he is to exercise discipline over 
the clergy. ‘* Rebuke not an elder,* but instruct him 
as a father; and the younger men as brethren.” ‘Let 
the elders that rule well be counted worthy of double 
honor.” ‘‘ Against an elder receive not an accusation, 
but before two or three witnesses. Those that sin 
rebuke before all, that others also may fear.” And it’ 
was for this very purpose that St. Paul declares he 
placed him at Ephesus—‘‘that thou mightest charge 
some that they teach no other doctrine.” 

Now, Timothy must have been, at this time, com- 
paratively a young man (for St. Paul exhorts him— 
“Let no man despise thy youth ”’), probably younger 
than many of the presbyters at Ephesus. What right 
had he then ‘‘to rebuke”’ them, or to ‘‘ receive an ac- 
cusation”’ against them? ‘The only solution is, that 
Timothy was officially their superior, and rightly in- 
vested with authority over them, and on this St. Paul’s 
instructions are based. But we learn from ecclesi- 
astical history, that Timothy was the first Bishop of 
Ephesus, and this explains the whole Epistle. 

We have seen (Acts vi. 1-6) how the first deacons 
were appointed. With, then, the ‘‘elders”’ at Miletus, 


*JIn the original, tpeofurepoc, a Presbyter, 
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and the Bishop at Ephesus, we have the confirmation 
of what is declared in our Prayer-Book, in the preface 
to the ordinal—“ It is evident unto all men, diligently 
reading Holy Scripture and ancient authors, that from 
the Apostles time there have been these orders of 
ministers in Christ’s Church—bishops, priests, and 
deacons.” 
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LI. 
THE CONTRAST. 


NE of the Epistles of St.Paul, written during 
his imprisonment at Rome, was that to the 
Colossians. He was at that time indeed “in bonds,” 
but not deserted. Brethren in the faith were with him, 
who ministered to his wants. And they, too, when he 
wrote his letters to the churches, sent their greetings 
to their fellow-Christians in other lands. Therefore in 
this epistle we find the record :— 

“Luke, the beloved physician, and Demas, greet 
you.” 

Again the name of Demas is found in the private 
letter which St. Paul sent to Philemon at Colosse, 
evidently at the same time when he forwarded his 
epistle to the Church. ‘There, Demas is mentioned 
among those whom St. Paul enumerates as his ‘ fellow- 
laborers.” 

About four years—as commentators generally sup- 
pose—passed away, and again the Apostle, still a 
prisoner at Rome, sends his Epistle to Timothy. 
They had evidently been years of sorrow, when the 
hand of persecution fell upon the infant Church, and 
we know that the fellow-laborers of the Apostle had 
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felt its violence. Epaphras, who had probably been 
sent by the Church at Colosse to the Apostle (Col. i. 
7-8), was in:prisoned with him, for he speaks of him 
as his ‘fellow-prisoner in Christ Jesus” (Philemon, 
23). 

But how fared it with those who, years before, had 
been his companions and helpers in the Gospel? Had 
they remained steadfast in the faith ? Or, were they 
numbered with those who “have no root in them- 
selves, and so endure but for a time: afterward, when 
affliction or persecution ariseth for the word’s sake, 
immediately they are offended?” We turn to his 
Epistle to Timothy, and in his own words he gives the 
result :— 

“¢ Demas hath forsaken me, having loved this present 
world, and is departed into Thessalonica. Only Luke 
is with me.” 

What a contrast to his former message! And so 
Demas disappears from the page of sacred history, his 
name mentioned no more, and only handed down as the 
type of so many in every succeeding age, who have 
‘“‘ forsaken” Christ because they “‘loved this present 
world.” 

And how simple and touching are the words in 
which the Apostle tells us of his loneliness! ‘* Only 
Luke is with me.”” Now, when “ Paul the aged ”— 
with martyrdom at hand—as he expresses it in this 
same Epistle, ‘‘ ready to be offered and the time of his 
departure at hand,” he seems to have been strangely 
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deserted by his brethren in the faith. ‘At my first 
answer,” he says, ‘‘no man stood with me, but all 
men forsook me: I pray God that it may not be laid 
to their charge.” And now he is obliged to write— 
“Only Luke is with me.” He must have realized, 
that he was being ‘‘ baptized with the baptism” where- 
with his Lord had been baptized, for He too was 
obliged to say, in the language of prophecy—“ I have 
trodden the wine-press alone, and of the people there 
was none with me ” 
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LII. 


“GOD FORBID.” 


E once heard the Apostle charged with irrev~ 

erence for the peculiar form of his denial of 

certain objections which he brings forward in the 

Epistle to the Romans. He indignantly replies, 
“¢ God forbid.” 

“‘ For what if some did not believe? Shall their 
unbelief make the faith of God without effect? Goa 
forbid: yea, let God be true, but every man a liar” 
(ii, 2.2); 

“Do we then make void the law through faith? 
God forbid: yea, we establish the law” (iii. 31). 

And yet, this expression is not found in the original. 
The Greek words are—j7 yevorro—* Let it not be 
Su,° Oty | farurom it, 

Two centuries and a half ago, when our English 
version was made, the phrase—‘‘ God forbid ”’—was a 
common one, used as an emphatic form of deprecating 
or denying. Our translators therefore thus adopted it, 
though in the words of St. Paul there is no use made 
of the name of the Supreme Being. 

He says—* Do we then make void the law through 
faith? Far from ity yea, we establish the law,” 
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We find an illustration of this phraseology in a work 
of that age :— 

Godde forbydde that anye manne shoulde for anye 
thynge earthlye enterpryse to breake the immunitee 
and libertye of that sacred sanctuary.—Sir T. More, 
Rich. Ill. Works, p. 46. 

- Gop SPEED, is another phrase of the same kind. 
Thus the Apostle says—‘ Receive him not into your 
house, neither bid him God-speed. For he that biddeth 
him God-speed is partaker of his evil deeds.”—2 ohn 
EO;| 7 3s : 

Here too, in the original, there is no mention of the 
name of the Supreme Being. The expression, Xaipecy 
Aeyetv, was only a form of salutation, expressive 
of friendly feelings. Our translators, however, render it 
by God-speed, which, in that day, was the common 
form of conveying this idea, derived from the Anglo- 
Saxon, gdd-spédig, signifying prosperous, successful. 
Thus, in Shakespeare— 

“© God speed, fair Helena! whither away ?” 
Mid. Nights Dream. 

Woutp Gop is another expression similarly used, 
and which has no existence in the original. 

“ Would God that all the Lord’s people were proph- 
ets.” —Num. xi. 29. 

“Tn the morning thou shalt say, Would God it were 
even! and at even thou shalt say, Would God it were 
morning.” —Deut. xxviii. 67. 

13* 
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‘“¢ Would God my Lord were with the prophet that is 
in Samaria.”—2 Kings v. 3. 
The following quotations from Shakespeare will show 
how this was the usual phraseology of the day :— 
“ Would God that any in this noble presence 
Were enough noble to be upright judge 


Of noble Richard.” Riebi Ti-1v.& 
“<I would to God, my lords, he might be found.” 
Ibid. v. 3. 


“T would to God some scholar would conjure her.” 


Much Ado. ii. 1. 
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LITI. 


ADMIRATION. 


se ND I saw the woman drunken with the blood 

of the saints, and with the blood of the 
martyrs of Jesus; and when I saw her, I wondered 
with great admiration.””—Rev. xvii. 6. 

The Apostle could not have gazed upon this fearful 
spectacle, even in vision, with admiration, in the sense 
in which we use the word. But two centuries ago, it 
implied only simple wonder or astonishment, without 
any sense of approval ; like the Latin word admiratio. 
It is with this meaning that it is here used. 

So it is in Shakespeare and Milton. 

*¢’Your behavior hath struck her intoamazement and 
admiration.” —Shakespeare, Hamlet, iii. 2. 

“The undaunted fiend what this might be admired; 

“ Admired, not feared.” —Par. Lost. ii. 677. 
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LIV. 
THE REVELATION OF ST. JOHN, 


T one period the controversy was active as to 
A whether the Revelation of St. John should be 
received into the Canon of Holy Scripture. But the 
early Fathers decided that it bore the stamp and impress 
of Inspiration, and therefore it has always been numbered 
with the Sacred Books. 

The argument with regard to its reception has 
usually been one of authority, based upon the opinions 
of those primitive writers. But is there not a higher 
reason, which can be derived from its absolute ne- 
_ cessity in the completion of Scripture—that it is ‘‘ the 
keystone of the arch, the capital of the pillar ’’*— 
and that all that Book, as a whole, would seem incom 
plete without it? We can see how it forms the grand 
and appropriate finish to this long course of reve- 
lations. 

It is necessary, then, as a part of that Oneness which 
characterizes Scripture, as its records go on from age 
to age. Through every part the same great purpose 
is discerned—a thread of gold running through the 


*Trench’s Hulsean Lectures, No. II., to which “we are indebted 
for some trains of thought in this article, 
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party-colored woof which time is weaving—the same 
object ever kept in view. It is the story of the Fall, 
and the great remedial scheme instituted for the Re- 
covery. In his loneliness man goes forth from Eden 
to a world which his sin had cursed, and one gener- 
ation after another, his course is traced as he grew 
in spiritual life and was gradually prepared for the 
hour, when “God, who in times past spake unto 
the Fathers by the prophets, spake by his Son.” 
From century to century the scenes of this story pass 
before us like a solemn tragedy, every thing tending to 
one point and preparing for one grand event, till ‘‘ the 
fullness of time had come.” 

As, therefore, Scripture opens with the triumph of 
the prince of this world, how fitly should it conclude 
with those glorious scenes which proclaim the victory 
of the Prince of Peace! We see Him “ spoiling princi- 
palities and powers, making a show of them openly, 
triumphing over them.” When for four thousand 
years we have, as it were, in the narrative, followed 
poor humanity as it went on, fainting at times in the 
wilderness, the story is not complete unless we witness 
its entrance into Canaan, and the enjoyment of the cities 
and vineyards of its recovered heritage. We must be- 
hold the Jordan of death crossed in triumph, and the 
resurrection passed, and the sorrows of this lower world 
remembered only ‘as a dream when one awaketh.” 
This, we can see, gives an appropriate winding up to 
this mighty drama, The glorious scenes which St, 
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John revealed are necessary to complete the picture. 
We must not have the sad story of Paradise Lost with- 
_ out the consoling view of Paradise Regained. 

The Inspired Word, too, is the history of a great 
spiritual restoration, arresting this planet as it was 
wandering away into darkness and alienation, and 
bringing it back again to its proper place in the 
heavenly spheres. But without the closing Revelation, 
we should not see how there is a compensation for 
every thing, or rather, how all that man’s transgression 
lost is brought back to us, only augmented and ele- 
vated by the purer atmosphere in which it now appears. 
The heavens are once more opened to us, not as they 
last were seen, in the early chapters of Genesis, only 
in faint glimpses, but now resplendent with that glory 
on which mortal man can not look, but in the presence 
of which even angels veil their faces, and prostrate 
themselves before the throne from which it emanates. 
Instead of a single pair, standing in the presence of 
God and conversing with Him amid the bowers of 
their earthly Eden, there is ‘a great multitude, which 
no man could number, of all nations and kindreds 
and peoples and tongues,” enjoying a nearer approach 
to Him, and in the midst of them the Son, sharing in 
their nature, being to them the Minister of this new 
Temple, and ever leading them on to a higher knowledge 
of the mysteries of their own being, and the wonders of 
that atonement which has saved them. And once more, 
too, we see the tree of life, which for so many ages 
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had disappeared ; and it stands by the side of the river 
of water of life, and “the leaves of the tree are for 
the healing of the nations, and there shall be no more 
curse.” The ‘earthly, paradise, indeed, has gone, but 
in its place we have the City of God, radiant with 
a glory which human language struggles in vain to 
describe—“‘ no longer the garden, but now the city of 
God, which is on earth. The change is full of mean- 
ing ; no longer the garden, free, spontaneous, and un- 
labored, even as man’s blessedness in the state of a 
first innocence would have been ; but the city, costlier 
indeed, more stately, more glorious, but at the same 
time the result of toil, of labor, of pains—reared into 
a nobler and more abiding habitation.” * 

Thus it is that the mighty circle rolls round, and 
there is a reproduction of all the blessings which 
brightened man’s early pathway, and he enters again 
on his once forfeited inheritance. But to us the full 
proofs would have seemed wanting, had not the veil 
which hides the upper sanctuary been for a moment 
drawn aside, and we been enabled to see our nature 
no longer compassed about with weakness and in- 
firmity, but crowned with glory and honor. 

And to the Church also this book was necessary. 
Often, through the ages of its conflict, heart and 
courage have failed, and its members been forced to 
cry, “O Lord! how long?” What was the end to 


* Trench, 
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be? Should it triumph at last, and there be a recom 
pense for every sorrow? Should the crown one day 
take the place of the Cross? When the Epistles close 
we are left in doubt. The Church was then struggling 
in the wilderness, the mighty of this world were ar- 
rayed against it, and there were, as yet, no intimations 
of the glory which awaited it. Its desponding mem- 
bers needed something to disclose to them the future. 

This craving need was supplied by the Revelation 
of St. John. As he points the weary combatants to 
the certain triumphs of the Church, their courage is 
reanimated, and they feel as if the clusters of Eshcol 
were brought to them to prove the richness of the 
heavenly Canaan. It gave them “songs in the 
night,” and in the darkest hour, when the stake and 
the fire awaited their victims, they could look forward 
with a trusting faith to the hour of perfect triumph. 

Thus it is that the history is complete, and toiling, 
wasted humanity is once more seen in its early purity 
and glory. Thus the mighty cycle has revolved, and 
all has returned to its primeval state. The faith in 
which the Church lived for ages is absorbed in sight— 
hope has given place to the glad reality, and the visions 
of prophecy, which through all the Church’s conflict 
were in the dim distance, have now received their ac- 
complishment. We welcome, then, this book of 
glorious Revelations, and we feel that it fitly closes 
the Canon of Holy Scripture. 
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